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POPULATION PRESSURE AND THE FUTURE OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION IN EUROPE* 
E. W. HOFSTEE 
ABSTRACT 
Superficially, population pressure may not seem a problem which will concern western Europe in the 
future, since, for the most part, it shows a net reproduction rate of less than 1, and before long the 


population will probably decrease. In reality, population pressure threatens western Europe perhaps 
more than ever before because the needs of the population are growing and the proportion between 


population and available resources will probably be less favorable than in the past. 


Those who know something about the 
demographic situation in western Europe 
ask whether there is still some sense in 
speaking about population pressure in re- 
lation to the future of Western civilization. 
Anyone acquainted with the excellent 
studies published during the past few years 
by American authors on population prob- 
lems in Europe will certainly have drawn 
the conclusion that, generally speaking, 
western Europe will not show an increase 
of population of any importance henceforth. 
Probably the time of decrease is near. In 
Europe’s Population in the Interwar Years, 
Dudley Kirk! publishes a map in which is 
indicated for the different parts of Europe 
the net reproduction rate according to 
Kuczynski. It shows that before the last 
war it had already diminished in the greater 

* This paper was read at the summer course, “The 
Future of Western Civilization,” given for foreign 


and Dutch students at the University of Utrecht, 
Holland, in 1949. 


1 Dudley Kirk, Europe’s Population in the Inter- 
war Years (Geneva: League of Nations, 1946). 


part of western Europe to a level of less 
than 1, which means that, if the situation 
does not change considerably, the popula- 
tion of western Europe will not be able to 
maintain its present number. Notestein 
et al.” have come to the same conclusions in 
their study of the future population of 
Europe and the Soviet Union. They cal- 
culate that the population of western Eu- 
rope has already almost reached its maxi- 
mum and that it will decrease before long. 

Before trying to answer the question 
mentioned above, it is necessary to deter- 
mine exactly what population pressure is, 
what its origins are, and what dangers lie 
in it. 

Population pressure can be defined as the 
“social tension originating from an absolute 
or relative disproportion between popula- 
tion and available resources.” An absolute 
disproportion exists when the proportion is 
such that it endangers the provision for the 

2 Frank W. Notestein et al., The Future Popula- 


tion of Europe and the Soviet Union (Geneva: 
League of Nations, 1944). 
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minimum needs of the population and there- 
by endangers the lives of a considerable 
part of the population, as is the case in dif- 
ferent parts of Southeastern Asia. We can 
take it for granted that such a proportion 
will always cause dissatisfaction, even 
though it may not lead to collective action. 
A relative disproportion exists if, without in 
reality endangering the provision for the 
minimum needs, the people react upon it 
with a feeling of disastisfaction. 

It is clear that we have to understand by 
“population pressure” something else than 
overpopulation in the strictly economic 
sense. Overpopulation in the economic sense 
comes into being when the density of popu- 
lation rises above the optimum density, i.e., 
above the density at which the proportion 
between population and resources is such as 
to bring the population in question the high- 
est possible prosperity. The density of popu- 
lation in a given country can differ consid- 
erably from the optimum density without 
causing social tensions, that is, without 
causing population pressure. Population 
pressure exists only when, by the popula- 
tion as a whole or by a considerable part 
of it, the proportion between population and 
resources is consciously or unconsciously 
felt as a mental or material burden. As is 
pointed out, too, by Kulischer* and by 
Thompson,* the population pressure is a 
phenomenon that cannot be determined by 
statistical data only; the subjective feeling 
of the people in question is of paramount 
importance. 

It is necessary to emphasize that popu- 
lation pressure, where it exists, will not al- 
ways be felt as such, that is, as an unsatis- 
factory disproportion between resources and 
population. Only in an _ uncomplicated 
agrarian society will this disproportion be 
felt directly, viz., as a disproportion be- 
tween the available land and the number 
of people which must get a living from it. 

3 Eugene M. Kulischer, Europe on the Move 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1948). 

4Warren H. Thompson, Population and Peace 
in the Pacific (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947). 
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In modern countries, with well-developed 
industry and trade, the disproportion will 
be felt as permanent unemployment or as a 
standard of living considered insufficient by 
the people. The consequent dissatisfaction 
in these countries will be distinguished with 
difficulty from tensions originating from 
other causes. In general, the mass of the 
population will hardly be aware that its 
feeling of dissatisfaction has something to 
do with this disproportion unless this is 
pointed out by its leaders. So it is clear that 
there was a considerable population pres- 
sure in Germany between the two world 
wars, but it was only through the propa- 
ganda of the Nazis that the desire for more 
Lebensraum became common among the 
German people. 

This ignorance of the background of ex- 
isting social tensions does not make them 
less serious, and especially in modernly de- 
veloped countries a heavy population pres- 
sure can cause situations which are not only 
an internal danger but a threat to interna- 
tional peace as well. 

Population pressure can come into being 
from many causes. Generally speaking, in 
a more or less stable society population pres- 
sure will not manifest itself easily. Condi- 
tions that remain long unchanged will gen- 
erally be considered as normal by the social 
group in question and will not cause strong 
reactions. This holds, too, for the propor- 
tion between population and resources and 
the phenomena related to this. If the popu- 
lation increases little or not at all, if the 
resources remain about the same, if there 
are no changes in the economic system or 
in the technical possibilities, etc., the pro- 
portion between population and resources 
will not be felt as a burden even if it differs 
considerably from the proportion which 
would be optimal in the economic sense. 
Population pressure will come into being 
when a certain social group or its available 
resources are changing to such a degree that 
the proportion between population and re- 
sources is no longer adjusted to the felt 
needs. So, population pressure can be con- 
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sidered as the consequence of a not yet suc- 
cessful readjustment to new conditions. The 
most important influences which, on the one 
side, compel a people to a readjustment and, 
on the other side, determine the possibility 
of this readjustment—influences on which, 
therefore, the existence of population pres- 
sure depends—are the following: (1) the 
development of the number and composition 
of the population, especially the age com- 
position; (2) the natural conditions for the 
development of resources; (3) the political 
and economic conditions, which influence 
the availability of resources; (4) the avail- 
ability of capital needed for the exploitation 
of existing resources; (5) the development 
of organization of economic life; (6) the 
technological development; (7) the devel- 
opment of the opinion about an acceptable 
standard of living. 

I may recall briefly the development of 
the situation in western Europe during 
about the last one hundred and fifty years. 
In the nineteenth and the first part of the 
twentieth century we were confronted in 
Europe with an enormeus increase of the 
population, caused by the diminishing death 
rate. By different means Europe succeeded 
in readjusting itself to the consequences. In 
the first place, it was possible by improve- 
ment of the techniques and organization of 
economic life to exploit the resources ex- 
isting inside western Europe (e.g., agricul- 
ture) much more efficiently than before and 
to develop new resources. In the second 
place, Europe succeeded in developing, to 
a very great extent, resources outside Eu- 
rope. In tropical and other territories over- 
seas the production of raw materials and 
food was developed with the help of Eu- 
ropean capital, techniques, and organiza- 
tion. For a considerable part these products 
from overseas went to Europe in exchange 
for exported products of European industry 
and as a reward for labor done by Europeans. 
In the third place, millions of Europeans 
emigrated during the n neteenth century, es- 
pecially to the United States. Finally, espe- 
cially since the end of the past century, the 
decline of the death rate was counterbal- 


anced more and more by a decline of the 
birth rate, so that the surplus of births, 
which rose sharply in most countries during 
the nineteenth century, decreased gradually. 
But what is the present situation and what 
can be expected in the future? Answering 
this question requires an analysis of the 
factors which influence the coming into 
being of population pressure. A complete 
analysis in this paper is impossible, but a 
general survey follows. 


NUMBER AND COMPOSITION OF 
THE POPULATION 


As was pointed out above, at first glance 
the present demographic situation seems to 
hold hardly any menace for the future, in 
view of the decline of population which we 
may expect before long. But this superficial 
impression is not right in all respects. 

In the first place, it should be emphasized 
that, especially in countries with a con- 
siderable development of industry and 
trade, the existence of population pressure 
is not determined in the first instance by 
the proportion between the total popula- 
tion and the resources but by the number 
of people who seek employment. This num- 
ber is to an important degree dependent on 
the age composition of the population. The 
caculations of Notestein et al. show us that 
during the coming years the age composi- 
tion of the western European population will 
change to such a degree that, even if after 
some time the total number of the popula- 
tion should decrease, the number of those 
who want work—the age group of 15-65 
years—will still increase. Taking Europe 
west of the Iron Curtain as a whole, there 
must be created in the coming ten to fifteen 
years some millions of new subsistences to 
give employment to all who ask for it. 

In the second place, we must take into 
account that under existing conditions it is 
only relatively correct to speak about the 
problem of population pressure in western 
Europe as a whole. In spite of all good in- 
tentions, western Europe is still a complex 
of independent states which pursue their 
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own economic and social policies and look 
first to their own interests. But demographic 
conditions in the different western Euro- 
pean countries are not identical, and, if the 
political situation in Europe does not 
change, each will have to solve its demo- 
graphic problems for itself. Some countries 
will have little difficulty and will perhaps 
have to do rather with a shortage of peo- 
ple than with a surplus; others will be con- 
fronted with very serious problems. The 
number of people between 15 and 65 years 
in Belgium, according to Notestein and 
others, will decrease between 1945 and 1960 
by 40,000, while in Holland, which today 
has about as many inhabitants as Belgium, 
this class will increase by about 900,000. In 
reality the difference will perhaps be more, 
for Notestein underestimated the antici- 
pated increase of the Dutch population. 

As long as Europe is not a real economic 
unit, each country will think only about 
providing a good living for its own inhabit- 
ants and will not trouble to give the surplus 
population of its neighbor a subsistence, 
too. Only if there is a shortage of labor for 
its own economic development will immigra- 
tion be stimulated. As the practice in Bel- 
gium and France shows, for the greater part 
of the immigrants only the less desired po- 
sitions, such as those of the miner and the 
farmhand, are open. If economic unity does 
not become a complete reality, it is pos- 
sible that in the near future in some parts 
of western Europe there will be hardly any 
population pressure, while in other parts of 
Europe very dangerous tensions will be 
brought about, as is already the case in 
Italy. 

In the third place, it should be pointed 
out that there is danger in the fact that 
the number of people who will want em- 
ployment in production will in the near 
future show irregularities caused by recent 
fluctuations in the birth rate. This can 
cause, locally and temporarily, a heavy 
population pressure, which can lead to a 
variety of difficulties. Kulischer points out 
the sharp rise of the number of births in 
Germany during the Hitler regime, which 
will cause a rise of the supply of labor be- 
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fore long. Here should be emphasized espe- 
cially the remarkable phenomenon that in 
western Europe, already during the war but 
still more after the war, a sharp rise of the 
birth rate has come into being. In Holland 
the number of newborn babies in 1946 and 
1947 was about one and a half times as 
much as in the years before the war. The 
birth rate is already declining again every- 
where, but, nevertheless, in fifteen or twenty 
years in Holland and several other coun- 
tries there will be a suddenly increased sup- 
ply of labor that undoubtedly will cause 
social tensions. Because of the temporary 
character of this increased supply, adjust- 
ment will be very difficult. 

In the fourth place, it is not certain that 
the suppositions on which the different prog- 
noses of the future population of western 
Europe are constructed are right. It is diffi- 
cult to draw conclusions, now, but there 
are symptoms pointing to the possibility 
that the population of western Europe may 
be more numerous in the future than Note- 
stein calculated. I have already mentioned 
the rise of the birth rate after the war. A 
second point, which Notestein could not 
take into account, is the important migra- 
tion from east to west, caused by the war, 
by which, especially, the population of Ger- 
many was considerably increased. 

Finally, apart from the increase of popu- 
lation in the future, which we still have to 
expect, conditions in several parts of west- 
ern Europe are already unsatisfactory. Al- 
ready before the last war clear symptoms 
of a population pressure could be observed 
in several countries, for example, in Italy. 
That the origin of Word War II can be at- 
tributed to such a high degree to population 
pressure, as it is by Kulischer, may be 
doubted; but it is a matter of fact that 
there was a heavy population pressure in 
Germany, showing itself, for one thing, in 
the migration to Holland, which was already 
so densely populated. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES 


Resources are a product of nature and 
culture. The gifts of nature are resources 
for mankind only if mankind is mentally 
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and socially able to use them for its needs. 
Oil really became a resource only after the 
invention of the internal-combustion engine 
and after society had developed in such a 
way that this engine could play an impor- 
tant part in economic life. Nature gives the 
chances; mankind has to develop them. But 
the natural conditions are primary. If they 
do not give the chance to meet the demands 
originating from an increase of the popula- 
tion or rising needs, then social tension, 
a population pressure, comes into being. 
What about these natural conditions for 
western Europe? 

Though there is no country in the mod- 
ern world which depends only on resources 
inside its own territory and though every 
country, by means of exchange, has the 
resources of all parts of the world at its 
disposal, the resources inside its own terri- 
tory are of primary importance; the possi- 
bilities of exchange, too, are determined to 
a high degree by the production of its own 
resources. So, for western Europe, also, the 
natural conditions in its own territory are 
of first importance. 

It may be sufficient to discuss the natural 
conditions for the development of the two 
most important resources, agriculture and 
the resources for energy. As for agriculture, 
the soil is used in western Europe more in- 
tensively than anywhere else in the world. 
By a high development of the techniques of 
agriculture and by an intensive care for the 
crops, the output is generally, as compared 
with that in other parts of the world, ex- 
tremely high. The average output of wheat 
per acre in Holland, under normal condi- 
tions, is about three times as high as in the 
United States or Canada. Practically all the 
land which comes into consideration at all 
is used for agriculture in western Europe. 
Even the poorest sandy soils give, by means 
of an abundant use of fertilizers, substan- 
tial crops. As has been pointed out already, 
it was possible to meet the needs of the 
increasing population of western Europe, 
among other things, by raising the agricul- 
tural production. Notwithstanding that, 
Europe during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries became to an ever higher degree 
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dependent for its food supply on other parts 
of the world. This dependence involves seri- 
ous difficulties, especially since the war, while 
the still-increasing population and the in- 
creased wants, especially for protective 
foods, stimulate the demand for food even 
more than before. Is it possible to enlarge 
agricultural production in Europe? Exten- 
sion of the area of cultivated land will hard- 
ly be possible, even if we make the greatest 
efforts, as in Holland through reclamation 
of the Zuider Zee. Undoubtedly there will 
still be important discoveries in the field of 
agriculture, while the technical knowledge 
of our farmers still can be increased. But 
it must be doubted very much if such a 
sharp rise of the output of the land as we 
have seen during the preceding period will 
even under the most favorable conditions be 
possible again. We must not forget that the 
law of diminishing returns still holds for 
agriculture! The higher the production, the 
more difficult it is to raise it still more; pre- 
cisely because western Europe has already 
progressed so far, a further improvement will 
be difficult. There are agriculturists who 
take an even darker view of the future. 
They are convinced that because of an ex- 
cessive use of fertilizers and a lack of or- 
ganic manure the producing qualities of the 
soil in western Europe threaten to diminish 
or are already decreased considerably. They 
point out the increasing number of plant 
diseases and plagues which attend this 
forced and very specialized agrarian pro- 
duction and which can be suppressed only 
by the use of an ever increasing number of 
poisons. We will have to wait to see whether 
these pessimists are right, but it seems cer- 
tainly unjustified to expect that western 
Europe will be able to provide its own food 
supply to a higher degree than in the past. 

As for the resources for energy, for the 
present we have practically to do with only 
three: coal, oil, and hydroelectric power. 
As for coal, even if some of the most favor- 
ably situated coal mines do become ex- 
hausted in time, the reserves are large 
enough to be able to provide for the needs 
of western Europe, even if these needs 
should increase. This does not mean that 
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the supply of coal for western Europe will 
bring no difficulties in the near future; but 
probably these difficulties will originate 
from the supply of labor and be caused by 
the unattractiveness of mining, a drawback 
which perhaps can be reduced by a further 
mechanization. 

Not favorable are the conditions as to 
the possibility of the production of oil in 
western Europe. The geological structure 
of Europe is such that, in the greater part, 
the chances for tracing oil are completely 
nil, while the rest is to be considered as 
promising little, even though the painstak- 
ing exploration during and after the war 
gave some results. Yet in western Europe 
the progress of economic life becomes more 
and more dependent on oil, and, therefore, 
it has to rely for its supply of energy on 
overseas countries more than ever before. 
Indeed, it is possible to convert coal into 
liquid fuel, but apart from the difficulties, 
already mentioned, which will perhaps arise 
with regard to the supply of coal, there is 
the fact that synthetic oil is still extremely 
expensive, so that if western Europe had to 
solve the problem of oil supply in this way 
it would be in an unfavorable position as 
compared to the countries with natural oil 
wells at their disposal. 

As for hydroelectric power, the possibil- 
ities in this respect are not yet exhausted, 
but they are by no means sufficient to pro- 
vide for the increasing needs of energy of 
western Europe. 

An inspection of the other resources 
would lead us to similar results, and gen- 
erally the conclusion may be drawn that 
natural conditions are not such that west- 
ern Europe can rely in the future on its own 
resources to a much higher degree than 
in the past. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Therefore, if Europe is to maintain a fair 
level of prosperity in the future and if it 
wants to prevent a heavy population pres- 
sure from being felt, then it will have to 
rely to a high degree on resources outside 
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its own territory; and so it is of paramount 
importance that these foreign resources be 
politically and economically accessible to 
western Europe. In the past these resources 
were politically accessible because a great 
number of the countries where they were 
found were brought into some form of polit- 
ical dependence upon western Europe, or, as 
far as they were independent (e.g., the states 
of South America), the governments did not 
hamper the exploitation of the resources for 
the benefit of western Europe. Economically 
the resources were accessible because west- 
ern Europe exported commodities to these 
territories and west Europeans worked 
there, in return for which were received all 
sorts of products which western Europe it- 
self supplied in insufficient measure. We can 
take it for granted that the political depend- 
ence of a considerable part of the world 
upon western Europe has gradually come 
to an end. This fact does not necessarily 
mean that the resources in the territories in 
question become inaccessible, for Europe 
did profit, too, from the resources of the 
independent countries. But often there ex- 
ists among these newly independent peo- 
ples a strong economic nationalism. They 
try to transform themselves from suppliers 
of raw materials into industrial countries 
and so to exploit their resources only for 
themselves. They try, also, as soon as pos- 
sible to take over positions in economic life 
which were held formerly by Europeans; in 
brief, they try to make themselves inde- 
pendent of the services, commodities, and 
capital of western Europe, and by doing 
that they take away the foundations of the 
system of exchange, which made it possible 
to exploit these foreign resources for the 
benefit of western Europe. Moreover, in 
many cases political independence leads to 
unstable conditions (Burma, Philippines, 
Indonesia), by which the exploitation of re- 
sources generally is hampered very much. 
In several countries that were already in- 
dependent which of old acted as suppliers 
of food and raw materials for Europe we 
see, too, a strong aspiration for economic 
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independence and for loosening of economic 
ties with Europe. Of this, Argentina is a 
clear example. On the other side, Canada 
gives the example of a development in the 
direction of an independent and all-round 
economic life which is coupled with the 
maintenance of close economic relations with 
the Old World and the opening of its own re- 
source for the providing for the needs of 
Europe. 

It is still difficult to express a definitive 
opinion, but it sems probable that Europe 
will have much more trouble in the future in 
getting the resources which it needs for its 
development from outside its own territory 
than was the case in the past. 


THE AVAILABILITY OF CAPITAL 


Apart from labor for the exploitation of 
existing resources, capital is needed. In the 
past century western Europe showed a per- 
manent increase of the available amount of 
capital, by which it was possible, on the one 
side, to meet the rising needs caused by the 
increase of the population, while, on the 
other side, the new technical possibilities 
could be realized, and so the level of pros- 
perity could be raised. This more or less 
regular and gradual growth of capital was 
twice interrupted seriously during the past 
decades by a world war. Not only was a 
large quantity of capital destroyed by the 
wars directly, but during them and in the 
first years after them the necessary exten- 
sion and renovation of capital was stopped, 
and by this the arrears increased. The de- 
struction of capital due to World War II, 
directly as well as indirectly, was enormous, 
and, notwithstanding the great amount of 
labor which has already gone into rehabili- 
tation, the exploitation of the resources of 
western Europe is still hampered to a high 
degree by lack of capital. 

To bring the supply of capital in this part 
of the world to an adequate level again and 
to maintain for the population an acceptable 
standard of living, western Europe was com- 
pelled to sell a considerable part of its for- 
eign investments. An example is the sale 


of the Argentine railways by England. But 
the liquidation of these foreign investments 
was not at all sufficient to solve the prob- 
lems, and only by the granting of credits by 
foreign countries, especially by tne United 
States and lately by the ERP (the Mar- 
shall Plan) was it possible to restart gradu- 
ally the production in Europe and to keep 
it going. Notwithstanding this help, it will 
be very difficult to find the capital needed 
for the exploitation of the available re- 
sources, which increases the likelihood of 
population pressure. 

Though the efforts to bring back the capi- 
tal invested outside Europe as much as pos- 
sible and to re-establish economic life with 
this capital must be considered as being 
right, it is clear that, on the other side, the 
exploitation of resources outside Europe be- 
comes thereby much more difficult, directly 
in many cases because, with the withdrawal 
of capital where it cannot be replaced by 
other capital, the exploitation of resources is 
endangered. So the rapid withdrawal of 
European capital from Argentina without 
sufficient replacing capital being available 
certainly contributed to the existing eco- 
nomic difficulties and to the declining ex- 
ploitation of resources in that country. 
Where replacing capital is available, as in 
the case of the sale of Dutch shares in Amer- 
ican industries, of course it becomes im- 
possible to use the revenues of this capital 
to purchase overseas resources. 

In another respect, too, the insufficient 
supply of capital hampers the availability 
of resources outside Europe. Because of the 
inadequate supply of raw materials and 
machinery, the productivity of labor in 
west European industry is low, and so the 
costs of production are high. So the sale of 
products outside Europe becomes difficult, 
which means generally that the exchange of 
European commodities against the products 
of resources outside Europe is hampered. 


ORGANIZATION OF ECONOMIC LIFE 


In the foregoing, by “exploitation of re- 
sources” was meant the whole process of 
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production, transport, working-up, etc., of 
raw materials until the commodities in their 
final shape reach the consumer. As already 
pointed out, the question as to whether 
some gift of nature becomes an economic 
resource depends to a high degree on the 
cultural level reached by a given people; 
also, the way in which the exploitation is 
accomplished expresses the whole culture of 
the people. Of special interest in this con- 
nection are the forms of organization of 
economic life. In the development of new 
forms of organization adapted to the chang- 
ing conditions, Europe has achieved excep- 
tional results since the Middle Ages. The 
organization of modern big industry, the 
modern organization of transport, modern 
banking, modern management, which are 
now spread all over the world and which 
made possible an exploitation of resources 
as never before, all originated from Europe. 
But the danger threatens Europe that by 
the continued development of the organi- 
zation of modern economic life it will fall 
behind, especially as compared with the 
United States and perhaps with Russia. At 
the moment the productivity of labor in in- 
dustry in America is three to four times 
higher than in western Europe. This is 
caused not only by the abundance of capital 
and the richer resources of America but by 
the better organization of the processes of 
production in the widest sense. For such 
commodities as motorcars and aeroplanes 
America has organized production and sale 
in such a way that Europe in considerable 
part has become dependent upon America 
for them, though the natural conditions, the 
skill of the laborers, and the technical 
knowledge are certainly sufficient to equal 
America in this respect. By this, Europe not 
only becomes dependent upon American 
resources but, moreover, often cannot com- 
pete with America in foreign markets, 
whereby the possibility of getting foreign 
products by means of exchange is reduced. 

The most important reason by which in 
western Europe an organization of economic 
life in accordance with the possibilities of 
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modern techniques is prevented is the still- 
existing division into a great number of 
sovereign states. By this, production and 
markets are broken up, an adaptation of the 
available labor to the natural and eco- 
nomic conditions is prevented, and the com- 
bination of capital needed for the establish- 
ing of industries which could expand over 
the whole world is hampered. If Europe is 
to develop in the future, if it is to raise the 
exploitation of its own resources as high as 
possible and organize this exploitation as 
efficiently as possible, and if it is to get ac- 
cess to the resources elsewhere in the world 
by an export trade as large as possible, then 
the promotion of the economic and political 
unity of Europe is the first necessity. 


THE TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Technical progress can lead to the result 
that new resources become available which 
formerly, for technical reasons, were not 
and that resources which were already avail- 
able can be exploited with less labor or with 
less capital than before. The availability of 
new resources will always lead to a lessening 
of population pressure, of course; but the 
possibility of exploiting resources with 
fewer laborers than before will be an ad- 
vantage only if the unemployed workers 
find a field of activity in the exploitation of 
new resources. If that does not happen, then 
the prosperity of those who remain engaged 
in the exploitation of the resources in ques- 
tion will increase; but a number of workers 
will be permanently unemployed, and ex- 
actly this permanent unemployment is one 
of the most dangerous symptoms of popula- 
tion pressure in modern society. 

Undoubtedly, continued technological de- 
velopment will be an advantage in many 
respects; thus the modest production of oil 
which developed in Holland after the liber- 
ation would have been impossible if the 
techniques of exploration and production 
had not progressed so much during the past 
decades. Indirectly, technological progress 
will perhaps benefit western Europe if by 
this more and better products of industry 
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can be produced and a more extensive ex- 
change with countries producing raw mate- 
rials and food can be brought about. But if 
for one reason or another an extension of 
this exchange is not possible, then it will 
not be possible to get more foreign resources, 
and a technological progress becomes a dis- 
advantage rather than an advantage. 

The dangers just mentioned are not only 
theoretical. In Holland the technological 
progress in agriculture threatens to lead 
to problems. After the liberation, a strong 
tendency to mechanization in agriculture, 
caused, among other things, by a raising of 
wages, came into being. The consequence 
of this tendency will be that a considerable 
number of workers will be turned out of 
agriculture. The Dutch economists are 
racking their brains now about how to in- 
crease the export of products of industry 
to such a degree that, not only for the in- 
creasing population, but for this surplus of 
agricultural workers, too, a living will be 
created, which means, in fact, to get by 
this export an access to foreign resources 
on which this people can base a subsistence. 


OPINION ON AN ACCEPTABLE STANDARD 
OF LIVING 


As already pointed out, in a modern in- 
dustrial and commercial country the dis- 
proportion between population and re- 
sources will demonstrate itself in perma- 
nent unemployment or in a standard of 
living which is considered by the popula- 
tion in question to be insufficient. Perma- 
nent unemployment will always be felt as 
unsatisfactory and will lead to social ten- 
sions. The question as to whether a given 
standard of living is considered insufficient 
is dependent not only on the absolute level 
of this standard but also on the opinion that 
the social group itself has formed about an 
acceptable standard of living. This opinion 
is generally influenced very much by the 
standard of living of other social groups 
with which the group in question compares 
itself. With the development of modern 
trade, the group with which one compares 


one’s self has increased permanently. For- 
merly, a farmer compared himself only with 
his own kind in his own region. Today he 
compares himself, too, with the inhabitants 
of the cities, and he asks for a higher stand- 
ard of living. As for western Europe as a 
whole, the contact between the old world 
and the new becomes closer continually, and 
we can observe more and more a tendency 
to take the American standard of living as 
a yardstick and to consider, in consequence, 
our own standard of living to be insuffi- 
cient. This, too, can be a cause for tensions 
in the near future, which, because they can 
be solved only by a change in the propor- 
tion between population and resources, will 
accentuate the problem of the population 
pressure. 

Objectively speaking, the conditions in 
western Europe are much more favorable 
than in many other parts of the world. But 
population pressure is only partly a ques- 
tion of objective conditions; it is also, and 
especially, a question of the subjective ex- 
periencing of these objective conditions. 
Conditions which in Southeastern Asia 
would be felt as a blessing from heaven 
would perhaps cause in western Europe 
social tensions which would disturb the 
whole world. 

There is a fair chance that western Eu- 
rope will overcome all these difficulties. But 
this will be possible only if we direct our 
full attention to them and are inclined, in- 
side Europe as well as outside, to fulfil the 
conditions which must be fulfilled if we 
want to offset the threatening danger. The 
most important condition is the establish- 
ment of a real west European unity. But a 
united Europe, too, will be able to prevent 
a heavy population pressure only if the 
world outside Europe will open itself to 
products and men from Europe. Europe 
must be enabled to co-operate in the devel- 
opment of resources over the whole world, 
and it must have the chance to exchange 
the products of European industry with 
raw materials and food from overseas terri- 
tories. European emigrants must be ac- 
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cepted in those parts of the world where, 
by an extension of the population, the ex- 
ploitation of resources could be intensified. 

If we do not succeed in solving the prob- 
lems in this way, western Europe will be 
a danger spot for the world. Authors like 
Thompson and Kulischer emphasized the 
great dangers which population pressure in 
some parts of the world holds for peace. It 
does not seem probable that an unfavorable 
development in western Europe in the next 
years will be a direct cause of a new war. 
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In western Europe, at the moment, not a 
single nation possesses the power to make 
a successful war if it is not sure of the help 
of the United States of America or the 
Soviet Union. But an increasing population 
pressure can lead certainly to internal un- 
rest, which could be the beginning of a 
dangerous political development threaten- 
ing the cultural values of the whole of 
Western civilization. 
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OCCUPATION AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION: 


PAUL K. HATT 


ABSTRACT 


Total social position is composed of both prestige and esteem values. Occupation, though not totally 
satisfactory, is often a usable index in the study of stratification. Because anomalies exist among the various 
forms of occupational rewards, the construction of a prestige score was undertaken. Scale analysis of the 
findings reveals the probable need for two-dimensional classification of occupation—the vertical or status 
dimension and the horizontal, or situs, dimension—in achieving a possible refinement for stratification 


studies. 


The purpose of this paper is to present a 
theory and to suggest a method of occupa- 
tional classification usable in the study of 
social stratification.? This necessarily en- 
tails the description of some currently un- 
met problems and an evaluation of existing 
classifications. To apply a classification to a 
totally different problem from the one for 
which it was intended is always a dangerous 
and frequently an unhappy undertaking all 
too often found in the use of occupational 
indexes in stratification studies. The central 
tole of occupation in the determination of 
prestige has tempted sociologists to borrow 
already existing occupational classifications. 

Because of the utilization of manifold 
types of occupational classification in soci- 
ology, any argument in this area must begin 
with the prior problems: What is the nature 
of stratification? What validity has occupa- 
tion as an index of position in a stratified so- 
cial system? What occupational dimension, 
or dimensions, if any, are suited for use in 
this area? 


t Read before the Eastern Sociological Society 
New York, April 23, 1949. This study was made in 
connection with a more complete analysis of the 
data being made by Cecil C. North and the writer. 
Gratitude is expressed to Professor North as well 
as to the National Opinion Research Center, the 
Ohio State University, the College Study in Inter- 
group Relations, and the Social Science Research 
Center. 


?An excellent analysis, for other purposes, of 
occupational research, both existing and needed, 
can be found in Carlo L. Lastrucci, ““The Status of 
Occupational Research,” American Sociological 
Review, XI, No. 1 (February, 1946), 78-84. 


THE NATURE OF STRATIFICATION 


For the purposes of this paper the term 
“stratification” is strictly limited to a sys- 
tem of differentially valued positions in all 
societies. No attempt is made, at this point, 
to refer to the methods of selecting person- 
nel for these positions, and consequently no 
implications about the degree of freedom of 
movement in any society are intended. Such 
problems are considered as belonging to the 
question of vertical mobility and must be 
put aside for the moment as related and im- 
portant but separable matters. 

In the sense used here, then, the concept 
of stratification rests upon four postulates:3 


1. Differential positions occur in many differ- 
ent social structures, e.g., religious, govern- 
mental, economic. 

2. The rewards of these positions are of various 
types, e.g., financial gain, advantageous 
working conditions, and honorific value or 
“psychic income.” 

3. Some combination of all the rewards at- 
tached to any position constitutes the in- 
vidious value of that position and hence its 
prestige. 

4. Total societal position is a summation of 
prestige, modified by the esteem bestowed by 
others as a reward for the manner in which 
the expectations associated with any given 
status are fulfilled. 


3 These are modifications of more extensive state- 
ments made by Davis and Moore which may be 
found in the following works: Kingsley Davis and 
Wilbert E. Moore, ‘Some Principles of Stratifica- 
tion, American Sociological Review, X, No. 2 
(April, 1945), 242-49; Kingsley Davis, ‘Conceptual 
Analysis of Stratification,” American Sociological 
Review, VII, No. 3 (June, 1942), 312. 
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OCCUPATION AND RELATIVE 
SOCIETAL POSITION 


Sociologists have frequently pointed out, 
though with differing justifications, the sig- 
nificance of occupation as a measure of posi- 
tion. For Davis and Moore,‘ Parsons, anu 
similar writers this comes as the logical con- 
sequence of a larger theoretical analysis. It 
is presented by others as an empirical find- 
ing in studies where stratification position 
was determined by criteria other than occu- 
pation.® In still other research the dominant 
role of occupation is taken as given. In these 
cases there is some empirical evidence of the 
validity of the assumption, although in no 
case is this made a major goal of the writer.’ 

None of these has claimed occupation to 
be a sufficient criterion of relative position, 
but all are in substantial agreement that it 
is a usable and valid index for most pur- 
poses. In spite of such general agreement, 
however, not all sociologists are willing to 
accept it without question.*® 

The question of whether occupation may 
be used at all as a reflection of relative socie- 
tal position must depend upon the criteria 
set for such an index rather than upon spec- 
ulation. Returning to the demands set up by 
the postulates of stratification, a fully accu- 
rate index should approximate total societal 
position and thus reflect both prestige and 


4 Op. cit. 

5 Talcott Parsons, ‘‘An Analytical Approach to 
the Theory of Sociological Stratification,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLV, No. 6 (May, 1940), 841- 
62. 

6 E.g., see John Useem, Pierre Tangent, and 
Ruth Useem, “Stratification in a Prairie Town,” 
American Sociological Review, VII, No. 3 (June, 
1942), 333-34- 

7Typical of these are such works as Dewey 
Anderson and Percy S. Davidson, Ballots and the 
Democratic Class Structure (Palo Alto: Stanford 
University Press, 1943), and Richard Centers, 
The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1949). 


8 Gross, for example, feels that Centers’ uncer- 
tain results in places could perhaps be explained by 
the alternative hypothesis that occupation, after 
all, may not be an adequate reflector of social class 
position (Llewellyn Gross, ‘“The Use of Class Con- 
cepts in Sociological Research,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LIV, No. 5 [March, 1949], 417-18). 


esteem.? It should thus be some sort of sum- 
marizing measure of those prestige and es- 
teem values attached to an individual by 
virtue of his status within each of the social 
structures in which he participates. 

Occupation, by definition, cannot possi- 
bly be taken as describing esteem; moreover, 
when it is used as an index, position in one 
structure is substituted for a sum of posi- 
tions in many structures. Its value as an in- 
dex of position therefore must be established 
in spite of its inability to describe in detail 
the relevant areas of esteem and multistruc- 
tural position. Thus, in order to appraise its 
value as an index, occupation should be 
compared with other current techniques for 
locating societal position. 

The problem posed by the number and 
variety of positions held by one person has 
been met by Professor Chapin with the con- 
struction of the Living Room Scale. Consid- 
erable evidence as to the validity of this 
scale exists, and, indeed, one such study in- 
dicates specifically its superiority over oc- 
cupation.’ This is evidenced by the fact 
that the Chapin scale best represents a clus- 
ter of items including income, occupation, 
education, a measure of social participation, 
and the Living Room Scale itself. Because 
this study was conducted with only a sample 
of sixty-seven Minneapolis Negro homes, 
generalization from it is somewhat risky. lt 
seems inevitable, however, that such a com- 
posite index as it is should be a more accu- 
rate measure than any such single charac- 
teristic as occupation. This conclusion is 
consistent with the second postulate of 
stratification that positions occur in a vari- 
ety of social structures and that total socie- 


tal position is some sort of summation of ’ 


religious, educational, governmental, fami- 
lial, etc., as well as occupational, status.|Al- 
though some relationship between occupa- 
tional position and other positions may be 
assumed, they are not identical, and occu- 


9A particularly lucid discussion of esteem may 
be found in Kinglsey Davis, Human Society (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949). 


Louis Guttman, “A Review of Chapin’s 
Social Status Scale,” American Sociological Review, 
VITI, No. 3 (June, 1943), 362-69 
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OCCUPATION AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


pation is a less precise index of position in 
all structures than is an instrument like the 
“Living Room Scale.” 

Taking account of the esteem dimensio 
of social position is perhaps a more difficul 
problem than is that of measuring multipl 
statuses as done by such techniques as th 
Chapin scale. The adequate assessment of 
esteem requires knowledge of all socially sig- 
nificant community relationships for every 
individual in that community. Consequent- 
ly, effective calculation of the esteem com- 
ponent of stratification is practicable only in| 
the local community or neighborhood." 

The work of Warner and his associates is 
perhaps the best known among those studies 
which have carefully investigated total pres- 
tige patterns, including the dimension of es- 
teem. In these studies personal reputation is 
summed with positional prestige and the re- 
sult taken as the individual’s total societal 
position. As suggestive as the results of the 
“community-reputational” technique may 
be, they are, however, a long way from fill- 
ing many pressing needs of sociologists. 
While they are concrete and interesting, 
these findings stubbornly resist generaliza- 
tion, so rooted are they in local idiosyncra- 
sy.““If stratification is to be studied on a na- 
tional scale, or indeed in the urban milieu, 
this method is inadequate for the task. 

These, then, are two methods for the 
study of stratification, each of which reflects 
the total prestige pattern more accurately 
than can any single index. However, both 
show critical shortcomings. The weakness of 
the “community-reputational” approach is 
the extreme difficulty of extending it beyond 
the boundaries of the community within 

"™It should perhaps be added that great genius 
or virtuosity may extend esteem beyond local limits, 
but such instances are rare and have little signifi- 


cance for sociological problems relating to the total 
pattern of stratification. 

Since the writing of this paper a detailed 
methodological statement of this approach has 
appeared in Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and 
Kenneth Eells, Social Class in America (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1949). This is the 
clearest statement to have yet appeared, but even 
in its new form it remains a method oriented to the 
local community and is not applicable to cross- 
community, regional, or national studies. 
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which a scheme is developed. The weakness 
of the other lies most clearly in its require- 
ment of a home interview. These methods, 
while useful under certain circumstances, 
leave a considerable place which must be 
filled by some relatively simple method of 
estimating societal position. Many second- 
ary data which are not susceptible to “com- 
munity-reputational” analysis or to home 
appraisal are already tabulated by occupa- 
tion, and other types of data require a 
simple prestige index because of limitations 
of time or access to respondents. In such 
cases, occupation is at least relatively avail- 
able and simple. These characteristics plus 
the evidences of its validity as an index indi- 
cate a field in which it may clearly be useful 
as a research tool. In order, however, to 
make it a really usable index, some sensible 
mode of classification is required. 


OCCUPATIONAL DIMENSIONS AND 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


It follows from the postulates of stratifi- 
cation that a sound occupational classifica- 
tion for stratification analysis must rest 
upon dimensions which accurately reflect 
comparative societal position. The dimen- 
sions generally used in such classifications 
are three: the duties, the prerequisites, and 
the rewards. 

1. Classifications employing occupational 
duties —The system used by the United 
States Census Bureau is an instance of this 
first type. As a result its utility lies more in 
studies of horizontal mobility and industrial 
patterns than in studies of social stratifica- 
tion. The census classification, together with 
several developed by the United States Em- 
ployment Service, is a more or less frozen 
example of the more pliable concept of occu- 
pational family. Shartle describes an occu- 
pational family as containing a number of 
occupations grouped on the basis of their 
similarity with respect to any criterion - 
which may be chosen.’ Such criteria as 
physical strength, manual dexterity, and 
educational level are common modes of de- 
lineating these families. 


%3Carroll Shartle, Occupational Information 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946), pp. 161-71. 
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While the application of specific occupa- 
tional families of this type to the problems 
of stratification is clearly unwarranted, Ed- 
wards perceived what he believed to be a 
value scale within the census classifications. 
His “socioeconomic scale’’ of occupations is 
based primarily upon “head and hands” 
types of work as constituting a positional 
scale."4 The scale itself consists of six major 
categories, two of which are so subdivided 
as to yield ten more or less hierarchically ar- 
ranged groupings. While Edwards’ tech- 
nique is essentially oriented toward duties, 
it is also validated in terms of yearly income 
and total educational qualifications of the 
job occupants. In doing this, Edwards has 
brought into the picture both the other di- 
mensions commonly employed. 

This classification has done yeoman serv- 
ice in such solid researches as those of An- 
derson and Davidson, Centers,’ Lind," 
and others. Its chief weakness lies in the 
breadth of its categories, some of which 
clearly overlap, and in the absence of indi- 
cations that these hierarchial positions actu- 
ally reflect the invidious value accorded 
them by the public. 

2. Classifications employing occupational 
prerequisites——In vocational guidance and 
personnel work several occupational classi- 
fications are used in which occupations are 
grouped according to degree of training, ed- 
ucation, and intelligence,’* although they 
frequently also employ a measure of reward 
such as income. Such groupings, of course, 


%4 Alba M. Edwards, Comparative Occupational 
Statistics for the United States (XVI Census, 1940) 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1943). 

15 Op. cit. 

16 Op. cit. 

17 Andrew W. Lind, An Island Community (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), chap. xi: 
“Occupational Succession.” 

18 Representative of this approach are Irving 
Lorge and Ralph Blau, “Broad Occupational 
Groupings by Intelligence Levels,” Occupations, 
XX, No. 6 (March, 1942), 419-23; R. O. Beckman, 
““A New Scale for Gauging Occupational Rank,” 
Personnel Journal, XIII, No. 4 (September, 1934), 
225-33; and the Minnesota Occupational Scale of 
Goodenough and Anderson. 


not only facilitate personnel selection and 
vocational guidance but also suggest the 
possibility of scaling occupations in terms of 
social position. The Minnesota scale, for ex- 
ample, was employed in Guttman’s study of 
Minneapolis families cited earlier. 

The use of these classifications as scales 
of relative position is a modification of their 
original orientation, however, which in- 
volves somewhat dubious assumptions. It 
takes for granted that the responses of 
others toward an occupation will be essen- 
tially rational and that prestige varies di- 
rectly with the complexity of skills required 
by any job or occupation. Such an assump- 
tion may be warranted to a certain extent. 
However, it may easily be carried too far by 
ignoring such other bases of prestige ascrip- 
tion as the importance of the occupation to 
the society, the possibility of financial re- 
wards, the relative pleasantness of general 
working conditions, and so on. Consequent- 
ly, occupational classifications of this type 
can have only limited use in the study of 
social stratification. 

3. Classifications employing occupational 
rewards.—For the purposes of this paper oc- 
cupational rewards are considered as falling 
into three categories: financial income, 
honorific value or “psychic income,” and 
working conditions. While it is true that 
“psychic income” also attaches to high 
wages and “good” working conditions, the 
honorific aspect of a job or occupation re- 
fers here only to the amount of respect and 
regard conferred upon an occupation, with 
honorific effect of earnings and working con- 
ditions, if any, held constant. 

A. Classifications by financial reward.—lIt 
will be recalled that income was shown by 
Guttman to be superior to the Minnesota 
Occupational Scale as a measure of societal 
position. This may be due partially to the 
fact that the Minnesota scale is of the type 
described here as based upon job prerequi- 
sites, or it may possibly indicate “true” su- 
periority of income to any possible occupa- 
tional classification. There are certain well- 
known anomalies, however, which would 
cast doubt upon the latter hypothesis. 
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Teachers, for example, outrank carpenters, 
as do bookkeepers. The carpenter, however, 
enjoys an earning power superior to both— 
at least currently—and income alone would 
place them erroneously. 

Income, moreover, is regarded as pecul- 
iarly private information, and, further, 
steadiness of employment complicates the 
hourly, daily, weekly, or monthly earning 
picture. For these reasons, then, income 
alone may be judged an inadequate index of 
occupational position. 

B. Classification by “honorific value.” — 
There is no scale known to the writer which 
employs this dimension alone, but it can be 
shown that it would not be likely to provide 
a valid and practicable index in any case. In 
the first place, “psychic income” is difficult 
to separate from other systems of reward, 
and, in the second place, if it were separable, 
the same sort of anomalies as those found in 
the use of income alone would appear. Thus, 
although teachers probably receive greater 
honorific return without regard to the other 
rewards than do bankers, the latter clearly 
occupy the higher societal position. Like 
financial income, “psychic income” alone 
seems too incomplete to serve adequately as 
an index of occupational position. 

C. Classification by working conditions. — 
This type of reward is inherent in such clas- 
sifications as those using the classes “‘pro- 
fessionals,’ “proprietors and managers,” 
“white-collar workers” and “manual work- 
ers,” since the major distinction among 
these necessarily includes such factors as 
hours, contro] over time, cleanliness of work, 
type of clothing appropriate to the employ- 
ment, and other similar elements. Although 
good use was made of such categories by 
Drake and Cayton, who also used the terms 
“clean” and “dirty” jobs to good advantage, 
such a classification suffers from the same 
weaknesses as the Alba Edwards Scale.'® 
Added to this difficulty is the further one of 
combining diverse values in types of work- 
ing conditions such as hours, time of begin- 

9St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton, Black 


Metropolis (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1945). 
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ning work, clothing, cleanliness, security, 
etc. Anomalies also exist in this dimension: 
the hours of a laborer are shorter than those 
of a physician, the work of a store clerk is 
cleaner than that of a carpenter, a book- 
keeper wears “better” clothes than a loco- 
motive engineer—and yet, in all these cases, 
other factors reverse the social position. The 
use of working conditions alone, then, as an 
index of stratification is not feasible. 

D. Classification by a combination of re- 
wards.—To return to the postulates on 
which the concept of stratification used in 
this paper is based, a sort of sum of all re- 
wards accruing to a status constitutes the 
element of prestige, and it seems logical that 
this would similarly be true of occupation. 
Those studies, then, which attempt to de- 
scribe occupational prestige actually attempt 
a synthesis of the total reward system. 

These classifications are based on the as- 
sumption that people are able to make a to- 
tal positional judgment. The theoretical as- 
pect of this assumption is well described by 
Goldhamer and Shils, who point out that all 
deference behavior is based upon such judg- 
ments within the observer’s value hierar- 
chy.?° 

All prestige studies of occupation rest 
upon essentially this assumption and further 
utilize the same methodology, although 
there are differences in techniques." They as- 


20Herbert Goldhamer and Edward A. Shils, 
“Types of Power and Status,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLV, No. 2 (September, 1939), 178 ff. 


21 W. A. Anderson, “‘Occupational Attitudes and 
Choices of a Group of College Men, I and II,” 
Social Forces, V1 (1927-28), 278-83, and ‘‘The 
Occupational Attitudes of College Men,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, V (1934), 435-65; G. W. Hart- 
mann, ‘“‘The Prestige of Occupations,” Personne) 
Journal, XIII (1934), 144-52; F. Wilkinson, “Social 
Distance between Occupations,” Sociology and 
Social Research, XIII (1929), 234-44; H. C. Leh- 
man and Paul A. Witty, “Further Study of the 
Social Status of Occupations,” Journal of Education- 
al Sociology, V (1931), 101-12; C. W. Hall, “Social 
Prestige Values of Selected Groups of Occupations,” 
Psychological Bulletin, XXXV_ (1938), 696; C. 
Muriger, ‘‘The Social Status of Occupations for 
Women,” Teachers College Record, XXXIII (1932), 
696-704; W. Coutu, “The Relative Prestige of 
Twenty Professions as Judged by Three Groups of 
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sume that prestige is estimable and that it 
lies in the opinions of others rather than in 
the occupation itself or in any specific re- 
wards attached to that position. Conse- 
quently, the method employed is to secure 
judgments from others about the prestige 
position of a selected series of occupations. 

The theory and method of these prestige 
studies seems to meet the necessary require- 
ments of an index of societal position more 
nearly than any other method currently 
available. It is in their techniques that such 
classifications have been inadequate for gen- 
eral application in stratification research. 
This is due in varying degrees to the incom- 
pleteness and unrepresentativeness of the 
occupations rated or to the inadequacy of 
the jury which rated them or in some cases 
to defects in the rating scales themselves. 
The method to be presented in this paper is 
an attempt to rectify some of the weaknesses 
of existing prestige scales. It accepts as 
valid, however, the assumptions behind the 
use of this occupational dimension and, in- 
deed, behind the use of occupation itself as 
an index of relative social position. 


THE PRESTIGE CONTINUUM 


In March, 1946, the National Opinion 
Research Center interviewed their regular 
national sample, plus a special sample of 
youth, on the subject of occupational pres- 
tige.* The total] number of respondents in 
the survey was 2,930. 

A list of eighty-eight occupations was 
rated by the respondents on a prestige scale 
giving values from one to six.” The list of 
occupations was originally compiled on the 
basis of three criteria: (1) that it should in- 
clude no “antisocial’’ jobs; (2) that the oc- 
cupations chosen should represent as large a 


Professional Students,” Social Forces, XIV (1936), 
522-29; Mapheus Smith, “Empirical Scale of 
Prestige Status of Occupations,” American Socio- 
logical Review, VIII (1943), 185-92. 

22 This is NORC Survey No. 244. A summary 
appears in Logan Wilson and William L. Kolb, 
Sociological Analysis (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1949), chap. xiii. 
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proportion of the gainfully employed in the 
United States as possible; and (3) that the 
fullest practical range of prestige should be 
covered. Owing to a particular interest of 
one of the agencies who made this study pos- 
sible, eight scientific occupations were added 
to the original selections and a few were de- 
leted because of the excessive length of the 
list. As it now stands, the prestige ratings of 
between two-thirds and three-fourths of the 
gainfully employed can be either identified 
exactly or estimated accurately. 

The rankings were transformed into pres- 
tige scores in such a way as to yield a mini- 
mum score of twenty and a maximum of one 
hundred. The actual range was from thirty- 
three for “shoe-shiner” to ninety-six for 
“Supreme Court Justice” and ninety-three 
for “physician,” the highest rating regular 
occupation. Of the sixty-five possible score 
units within the range, forty-nine are actual- 
ly present. In other words, all sections of the 
continuum are fairly well represented. 

These scores form a prestige continuum 
which deals with at least some of the prob- 
lems unsolved in other prestige studies.”4 It 
thus already constitutes a method of occu- 
pational classification which, though neither 
complete nor definitive, is useful for many 
types of research. 

However, while this continuum seems 
usable for many purposes, the presence of 


23 To secure these ratings, each respondent was 
handed a card which bore the instruction: “For 
each job mentioned, please pick out the statement 
that best gives your own personal opinion of the 
general standing that such a job has.” Below this in- 
struction appeared the following: ‘1. Excellent 
standing. 2. Good standing. 3. Average standing. 
4. Somewhat below average standing. 5. Poor standing. 
X. I don’t know where to place that one.” ~ 


24An indication of reliability of these scores 
was secured in two ways. In about four-fifths of 
the occupations no statistically significant differ- 
ence among four regions (Northeast, Midwest, 
South, and Far West) turned up. In addition, two 
occupations were entered twice with slight changes 
in the names. These were “garage mechanic” 
paired with “automobile repairman” and ‘‘public 
school teacher” paired with “instructor in the pub- 
lic schools.” In both, the score difference was only 
one point, from 62 to 63 for the one case and from 
78 to 79 in the other. 
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similar scores for such dissimilar occupations 
as “airline pilot,” “artist who paints pic- 
tures,” “owner of a factory employing about 
10o people” and “sociologist” raises the 
problems of whether or not the continuum 
holds together. In other words, the question 
of whether these occupations were consist- 
ently ranked by individuals with relation to 
each other needs to be answered. That is, it 
is not enough to know that mean scores are 
consistently different for any two occupa- 
tions, but it is further necessary to know 
whether individuals consistently rate these 
occupations in the same relative positions. 

The method selected to make this test 
was the Guttman Scaling Technique.’s If the 
responses to the occupations form a scale in 
these terms, it may be assumed that they 
constitute a single “response universe” and 
can be thought of as a unified, steplike pres- 
tige series. Three different samples of twen- 
ty-five, sixteen, and twelve occupations were 
analyzed by this method,”* but none of these 
yielded even a “quasi-scale,”’ nor was there 
reason to believe that empirical manipula- 
tion would substantially improve scalabili- 
ty. This result made it necessary to recon- 
sider the nature of the prestige continuum as 
constructed in this study and the addition 
of a new hypothesis. This hypothesis is that, 
although the full series does not scale, there 
are subgroupings which do scale. That is, 
these dre subgroupings within which indi- 
viduals are consistent, not only in their gross 
prestige judgments, but also in maintaining 
constant and precise differences of prestige 
ratings. 

Such occupational categories are an ex- 

5 Louis Guttman, ‘‘A Basis for Scaling Qualita- 
tive Data,” A merican Sociological Review, IX (1944), 
139-50, and “On Festinger’s Evaluation of Scale 


Analysis,” Psychological Bulletin, XLIV, No. 5 
(September, 1947), 451-65. 

26 The responses of roo cases were used in this 
operation. They were randomly selected on the basis 
of the case numbers. These occupational series 
were chosen by taking every mth occupation in the 
series arranged by decreasing prestige value. 

27 A “quasi-scale” seems to indicate the presence 
of scalability but one with too little precision 
present to allow the identification of ‘‘cutting- 
points.” 


tension into the field of occupational classi- 
fication of what Benoit-Smullyan has called 
“situs,” as distinct from ‘status.’ These 
are, therefore, types of occupations whose 
status system may be considered as a unit. 
The clearest example, perhaps, of this idea 
is seen in the separation of agricultural oc- 
cupations from industrial pursuits. The hy- 
pothesis presented here holds that status 
judgments within such divisions are consist- 
ent, whereas status judgment between them 
are not. Consequently, a series of agricultur- 
al or industria] occupations should prove 
scalable separately but not in combination. 


OCCUPATIONAL FAMILY AND SITUS 


To test this hypothesis, the existence of a 
series of occupational families was posited. 
These were not conceived as being families 
in the sense of possessing relatively equal 
amounts of prestige but as categories con- 
stituting parallel status ladders. If the hy- 
pothesis is to stand, these groupings of occu- 
pations must be so related in the public 
mind that their relative prestige positions 
would be assigned consistently by the re- 
spondents. 

The first step in this procedure was the 
construction of groups by logical assignment 
employing the criterion of similar relation- 
ship between occupation and the consuming 
public. That is, the selling relation, the cli- 
ent-professional relation, etc., were taken as 
the criterion for the first rough classifica- 
tions. The resulting groups were then sub- 
jected to scale analysis by the Cornell tech- 
nique and empirically rearranged until a 
scalable pattern appeared. Because of these 
empirical adjustments of occupations from 
one category to another no great finality for 
the families or situses may be claimed. It is 
possible, however, to observe that these 
groupings seem to work out, both as to rea- 
sonable scalability and as to internal simi- 


28 These “‘occupational families” would be of 
such a nature as to coincide with what Benoit- 
Smullyan has called situs within the broader area of 
stratification (Emile Benoit-Smullyan, ‘Status, 
Status Types, and Status Interrelations,” American 
Sociological Review, 1X, No. 2 [April, 1944], 154-61). 
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larity of relations with the general public. 

It should be pointed out that both the 
terms “situs” and “occupational family” 
are used in Tables 1, 2, and 3. Occupational 
families are here actually subdivisions of the 
situses, although there are significant differ- 
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ences in scalability between the two. The 
reproducibility figures for the situses are 
barely, or perhaps not quite, adequate to 
consider them scalable, whereas in most 
cases the families yield a reproducibility 
high enough to be so considered. Even in 


TABLE 1 


THE SCALABILITY BY THE CORNELL TECHNIQUE 
OF OCCUPATIONAL SITUSES AND FAMILIES 


Number of Number of tel. Minimum 

Situs and Family Occupations Responses ithe Marginal Re- 

Scaled Scaled y producibility 
8 16 77 60 
Free professions....... 4 8 88 60 
Pure sciences.......... 6 12 86 60 
Applied sciences............. 4 8 88 66 
Community professionals... . . 5 10 85 63 
4 II - 78 55 
Pig tusiness. .......... 3 6 87 61 
Labor organization.......... 2 10 85 38 
White-collar employees. ..... 7 14 87 58 
4. Recreation and aesthetics. ..... 6 12 80 67 
3 6 86 66 
Journalism and radio. . Ate 3 6 86 63 
2 4 90 51 
Sere Ai 2 4 93 61 
Employed on farms.......... 2 4 92 62 
6. Manual work.......... 6 14 84 59 
Skilled mechanics... .. 4 8 87 67 
Construction trades.........| 3 9 90 55 
4 8 86 61 
Factory work...... in 4 8 90 68 
Unskilled labor...... 3 6 88 73 

4 } 8 55 
“Official community”’........| 4 8 88 60 
“Unofficial community”... . .| 3 | 6 98 72 


* Only one family was represented in the original data. Thus the existence of the others is merely speculation; it 


may well be that they do not exist in fact. 


29 Guttman, “‘A Basis for Scaling Qualitative 
Data,” op. cit. In the following tables the key figures 
for the evaluation of scalability are the number of 
items, the number of responses scaled, and the two 
reproducibility indexes. Thus, the larger the num- 
ber of responses scaled, the more rigorous the test 
and the more satisfactory the scale. 

“Reproducibility” refers to the percentage of 
accuracy with which the scores on the individual 
items making up a scale may be predicted knowing 


only the total score (ratings of selected occupations 
in this case) of all occupations in that scale. A repro- 
ducibility of 80-85 may indicate adequate scal- 
ability if satisfactory levels of rigorousness on the 
other criteria are met but generally would reveal a 
quasi-scale. An index of 85 or, perhaps better, 90 
indicates satisfactory scalability. Reproducibility 
indexes must, however, be interpreted in the light 
of the minimum marginal reproducibility which 
represents the per cent of ratings falling at the modal 
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these instances, however, the number of re- 
sponses scaled is often so small as to render 
the conclusion tenuous. For example, in the 
business situs reproducibility is only seven- 
ty-eight, indicating the probable existence 
of a “quasi-scale,” whereas for the four fami- 
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principle of horizontal classification may be 
pushed, for beyond the limits of the situses 
even quasi-scalability disappears. 

The data of this study seem to indicate 
the presence of at least eight situses. These 
are presented in Table 1 together with the 


TABLE 2 
COMPOSITION OF THE BUSINESS SITUS 
Minimum 
Situs Occupational Family ech <nciae Reproduci- | Marginal Prestige 
Job or Occupation Occupations} Responses bilit Reproduci- Scor 
P Scaled Scaled 
bility 

2 88 50 88 

Member of board of directors.}.......... 2 88 62 86 

2 85 70 82 

Owner of a printing shop.....|.......... 2 04 7O 74 

Owner of a lunch stand....../.......... 2 85 76 61 

Fisherman—own boat........].......... 2 97 55 58 
Labor organization.......... 2 10 85 

union. 5 85 44 75 

5 85 31 62 
White-collar employees. ....... 7 14 87 

2 82 70 81 

of a store. .........). 2 04 85 69 

2 04 79 68 

Insurance agent............. 2 85 76 68 

2 82 58 58 


* These four occupations are those correlating highest with each of the families making up the situs. 


lies shown as subdivisions of this situs the 
figures are much higher: eighty-seven for 
white-collar employees, eighty-five for labor 
organizers, ninety-one for small business, 
and eighty-seven for big business. The num- 
bers of responses scaled, however, are small; 
fourteen for white-collar workers, ten for 
labor organizers, eight for small business, 
and eleven for big business. Perhaps the 
major value of the situses as constructed is 
to indicate the absolute limits to which this 


value. Thus, the lower the minimum marginal figure 
and the higher the reproducibility, the greater is 
the improvement in predictability of responses to the 
_ over that which would result from chance 
alone. 


families composing them and the data re- 
quired to evaluate their scalability. 

At this point one may only speculate 
about the nature of the situses, if they exist. 
Some clearly represent steps in prestige, 
such as the agricultural situs which includes 
“farm tenant,” “farmowner,” “farm hand” 
and “sharecropper.”’ Other situses, however, 
appear to embrace similar functions, as in 
the case of those which are professional or 
political. From the data at hand the only 
known characteristic is that each situs does 
include only jobs and occupations which can 
be compared consistently by most people. It 
is probable that further research would re- 
veal other properties, but any statement as 
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to the nature of these would be pure conjec- 
ture at this time. 

A more detailed presentation of two of the 
actual situses may help to clarify the con- 
cept. As a demonstration, Tables 2 and 3 
present the composition of the business and 
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POSSIBLE APPLICATION OF SITUS- 
PRESTIGE ANALYSIS 


Application of such an analysis might 
serve to simplify many types of problems in- 
volving stratification. Two illustrations of 


TABLE 3 
COMPOSITION OF THE MANUAL WORK SITUS 


| 


| | 
ae | | Minimum 
Situs Occupational Family | | | Reproduci- | Marginal | Prestige 
| Occupations} Responses | | 
Job or Occupation Seciad || Scaled | bility | Reproduci- | Score 
| 
| | | 
Skilled mechanics. ..... 4 8 87 | 
Airline pilot......... 2 88 76 83 
Locomotive engineer.........|......... 2 91 67 77 
Trained machinist... . 2 | 82 70 73 
2 | 88 54 61 
Construction trades...........| 3 9 go 
3 94 50 73 
a 3 92 58 65 
Plumber....... 3 86 57 63 
Outdoor work.................| 4 | 8 | 86 | 
Truck-driver........ 2 88 60 54 
Coal-miner....... 2 82 | 64 49 
2 | 85 70 47 
Machine operator. 86 | 76 60 
Night watchman..... 2 52 47 
Janitor.. 2 | gI | 70 44 
Unskilled labor... ... 3 6 (88 | 
Section hand...... 2 | 88 67 48 
2 85 67 35 
2 gI 85 34 


* These six occupations are those correlating highest with each of the families. Two, however, were chosen from 


the skilled mechanics group. 


manual-work categories by both families 
and individual occupations. 

Although the evidence in support of the 
situses and families as described in this 
paper and illustrated in Tables 2 and 3 is far 
from definitive, and the nature of the group- 
ings certainly not clearly understood, it does 
appear that at least the principle on which 
they are based has promise. Further clarifi- 
cation of this line of thought might lead to 
valuable investigation and provide insights 
into our social structure not currently ob- 
tainable. 


this, however, should be sufficient to estab- 
lish the point. 

1. Studies of vertical mobility.—lIf prestige- 
situs analysis is at all realistic, it follows that 
there are two types of vertical mobility: that 
which takes place entirely within a situs and 
that which involves movement into an- 
other.+° If, for example, a young man begins 
his occupational career in the business situs 


3° This problem has been clearly seen and stated 
by Elbridge Sibley in ‘‘“Some Demographic Clues to 
Stratification,” American Sociological Review, VU, 
No. 3 (June, 1942), 322-30. 
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as a bookkeeper, he may rise within this 
situs by the acquisition of skills through ex- 
perience or, perhaps, merely by virtue of 
seniority. If, however, he decides to enter a 
profession and thus also move horizontally, 
an additional investment (the time and 
money involved in education) must be 
made. Again, should this man have re- 
mained in business and succeeded in rising 
to the position of business ownership, he 
might then elect to enter politics. Once more 
an investment of time to campaign and per- 
haps a sizable contribution to the party war 
chest is required. Another type of cost in- 
volved in intersitus movement may be seen 
as a loss of prestige while moving into a situs 
more advantageously located in the terms 
of its upper limit. Thus, for example, a car- 
penter may elect to accept 4 prestige loss in 
order to take a job as a salesman—thinking 
perhaps that he thus enters a situs ultimate- 
ly more promising than the one in which he 
is presently located. An alternative mode of 
entry for him to the business situs might be 
by the accumulation of sufficient funds 
which permit him to establish his own con- 
struction company. In either case, of course, 
intersitus mobility costs have arisen and 
been paid. 

The difference between inter- and intra- 
situs mobility is considerable. Intersitus 
movement is characterized by increased risk 
and intrasitus movement by increased se- 
curity. In addition, there probably are dif- 
ferences between the two with reference to 
the potential distance which may be moved. 
These differences may be of sufficient impor- 
tance as to allow the obscuring of important 


} factors in studies of vertical mobility should 


they be ignored. 

It should also be noted that such differ- 
ences apply to intergenerational as well as to 
career movement, so that significance at- 
taches to the position of the son vis-a-vis his 
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father not only with reference to the vertical 
dimension but also with reference to the 
horizontal. 

2. Analyses by differential stratification. 
—As an example of this type of problem dif- 
ferential birth rates may be used, although a 


‘variety of others would serve as well. If con- 


clusions of a psychological] nature are to be 
drawn concerning vertical mobility and fer- 
tility, rough position measures may once 
more obscure as much as they reveal. It is 
entirely possible, for example, that relative 
position within a situs represents the true 
“keeping up with the Joneses” rather than 
position with reference to the total societal 
structure. Studies of relative fertility as be- 
tween status levels but within situses could 
conceivably add much to our knowledge of 
differential fertility. To put it concretely, 
fertility differentials between physician and 
architect, electrician and plumber, account- 
ant and clerk, may contain as valuable in- 
formation as those differentials between 
physician, architect, and accountant, on the 
one hand, and plumber, electrician, and 
clerk, on the other, which is the type of 
analysis currently applied. 


While there is insufficient evidence to put 
forth the occupational families and situses as 
finally established exactly as set forth here, 
there seems ample evidence to indicate both 
the possibility and the utility of vertical- 
horizontal occupational analysis. It is hoped 
that further research will modify or confirm 
this point and, perhaps, even further, that 
the nature of situses will be studied more ex- 
actly, to the end that a more precise method 
of stratification study may be developed 
which not only will be systematically co- 
herent with the postulates of stratification 
but will also be a practical tool for empirical 
research. 
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A QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF INTRAGROUP RELATIONSHIPS 


WILLIAM M. KEPHART! 


ABSTRACT 


Although the nature of relationships within groups has been widely discussed by sociologists and 
social psychologists, the numbers and forms of the relationships which inhere within the group frame- 
work have received little attention. This paper is an analysis of the quantitative aspects of intragroup 
relationships. Specific formulas are presented for the determination of the various possible combinatory 
subgroupings. The question is then raised as to whether the dynamics of group behavior might be better 
understood through a derived ratio of actual to potential relationships (A.R./P.R.). Fields of inquiry are 
set up in which the A.R./P.R. hypothesis can be tested. 


Analytically, intragroup relationships can 
be conveniently divided into two broad cate- 
gories—the quantitative and the qualita- 
tive. The latter refers to the mature of the 
relationships—the kinds of attitudes and 
feelings which members have toward one 
another and the degree or intensity of these 
relationships. The second category—the 
quantitative aspect—refers to the number 
of intragroup relationships and the forms 
which these interrelations take among the 
various group factions. Although sociologi- 
cal and psychological literature abounds in 
both conceptual and empirical accounts of 
the qualitative aspect, there has been very 
little investigation of the quantitative factor 
involved in intragroup behavior. The few 
sociological accounts that have been written 
have appeared in this Journal, and it is 
hoped that the present paper will serve as 
an extension of the previous work. 

As far as could be determined, the first 
quantitative analysis was made by V. A. 
Graicunas under the title “Relationship in 
Organization.”” Graicunas, a management 
consultant by profession, was interested in 
the problem of how many subordinates an 
executive should have reporting to him di- 

1 The writer is indebted in good part for the deri- 
vation of the various formulas used in the present 
paper to Mr. Averbach, an undergraduate student, 
whose efforts represent an original contribution to 
the field. Mr. Zabronsky, of the mathematics de- 


partment of the University of Pennsylvania, kindly 
consented to check the final mathematical forms. 


2 Bulletin of the International Management In- 
stitute, March, 1933. 


rectly, in the light of the average executive's 
“span of attention” and in view of the fact 
that there was not a one-to-one variance 
between the number of subordinates dealt 
with and the number of interrelations in- 
volved. The author made no attempt to 
extend his analysis beyond its implications 
for management, and his work remained 
unnoticed by sociologists and social psy- 
chologists. 

The first sociologist to recognize the po- 
tentialities of the quantitative side of intra- 
group behavior was J. H. S. Bossard. Where- 
as Graicunas had been concerned with the 
optimum number of relationships from the 
point of view of management, Bossard was 
interested in the effect of the number of 
interpersonal relationships as applied to pri- 
mary groups. Although both writers were 
working on the same theme and although 
they worked independently of each other, 
there is little overlapping in their work. 
Bossard’s account, although less extensive 
in its mathematical treatment than that of 
Graicunas, remains the more definitive of 
the two in terms of sociological implications. 

In comparing the size of family with the 
number of interpersonal relationships, Bos- 
sard discerned a principle which had been 
overlooked by sociologists interested in the 
dynamics of intragroup activity. Since the 
phenomenon was operative in terms of a 
mathematical ratio and since its theoretical 
implications were most readily seen within 
a family framework, the author appropri- 
ately formulated it as a “Law of Family 
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Interaction.”* The law was stated as fol- 
lows: “With the addition of each person to 
a family or primary group, the number of 
persons increases in the simplest arithmeti- 
cal progression in whole numbers, while the 
number of personal interrelationships with- 
in the group increases in the order of tri- 
angular numbers.” To find the number of 
interpersonal relationships within the group 
the following formula was used (NV = num- 
ber of persons) : 


When the formula _; applied to specific nu- 
merical groups the following series emerge: 


Number of persons: 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Number of rela- 


tionships: 1 3 6 10 15 21 


As can be seen from the series and as 
Bossard states, “the basic meaning of this 
law is that every increase in the number of 
members of a primary group results in more 
than a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of sets of personal interrelationships and 
that, the larger the group becomes, the more 
disproportionate the increase becomes.”’ The 
author then goes on to suggest several appli- 
cations of the above law both in terms of 
concrete family situations and also as re- 
lated to functional differences between the 
comparatively large family of former gener-” 
ations and the present-day small family. ~ 

“Despite its potential significance with Te- 
spect to the study of primary groups in par- 
ticular and all groups* in general, sociolo- 
gists have neither utilized Bossard’s law as 
it stands, nor have they attempted to ex- 
tend the principle involved to other forms 

8]. H. S. Bossard, “The Law of Family Inter- 
action,” American Journal of Sociology, January, 
1945, P. 292. 

4For the sake of both clarity and consistency, 
MaclIver’s terminology will be used throughout. In 
defining “group” MaclIver states: “By a group we 
mean any collection of social beings who enter into 
distinctive social relationships with one another. 
A group, then, as we understand it, involves rec- 
iprocity between its members” (MaclIver and Page, 
Society [New York: Rinehart & Co., 1949], p. 14). 
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of subgroup interrelations. It is true that, 
from time to time, students of group be- 
havior have noted sets of relationships other 
than the interpersonal type on which Bos- 
sard’s law was based. However, so far as 
the writer is aware, there has been no subse- 
quent attempt to systematize group inter- 
relationships on a quantitative basis, either 
in terms of theoretical constructs or at the 
operational level. 

The present paper presents a quantitative 
analysis of this kind; that is, a “breakdown” 
of the group into all its possible interrela- 
tional forms through the application of cer- 
tain mathematical precepts. Finally, an at- 
tempt will be made to set up a field of in- 
quiry in which the quantitative aspects of 
group interrelations can be tested for prag- 
matic value. 


INTERACTIVE TYPES, POTENTIAL INTERRE- 
LATIONAL FORMS, AND SOCIAL 
COMBINATIONS 


The interassociation of group members 
can take place through three types of social 
relationships. The family will be used for 
illustrative purposes throughout because of 
the expediency in nomenclature. Within the 
family, for illustration, the relationship may 
take place at the individual level (e.g., be- 
tween two brothers) ; at the subgroup level 
(e.g., between parents and children); or 
between an individual and a subgroup (e.g., 
between grandfather and grandchildren). 
Since no term exists for the above types of 
relationships the term “interactive type” 
will be used to designate the categorical 
relationship under consideration. 

Although by definition there are but three 
possible interactive types, there exists within 
each a number of potential forms of social 
interrelationships, which for the purposes 
of this paper are defined as “the reciprocal 
behavior patterns that can exist within an 
interactive type at a given time.” The term 
“social combination” will be used to refer 
to the specific persons potentially involved 
in a social relationship.® 


5 Maclver conceives of social relationships as 
existing where the members “ ‘behave’ toward one 


9 
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Although the number of potential rela- 
tionships increases disproportionately as the 
size of the group increases, such relation- 
ships are never infinite in number, the quan- 
tity always being mathematically determi- 
nable. Moreover, the number of potential 
relationships depends upon the unit of anal- 
ysis, that is, whether we wish to determine 
the number (a) which exists for a given 
individual, (b) which exists for a given so- 


another in ways determined by their recognition 
of one another” (ibid., p. 6). Unless social relation- 
ships are thought of as being “grounded in mutual 
recognition,” any quantitative analysis runs the 
danger of becoming primarily a play on words. In 
Graicunas’ account (op. cit.), for example, the 
author attempts to differentiate between “cross” 
and “direct” relationships (the latter constituting a 
“one-way” relationship), with the result that his 
classification becomes generally unintelligible. 
Beaglehole, in his “Critique of the Measurement 
of Family Interaction” (American Journal of So- 
ciology, September, 1945, pp. 145-47) bases his 
criticism of Bossard’s law on much the same seman- 
tic basis. In this case the author insists that a rela- 
tionship may be either reciprocal or nonreciprocal: 
“Thus husband and wife may react to each other 
not only on the basis of a dual relationship of which 
each is more or less aware but also in terms of one 
or more parataxic relationships of which, by defini- 
tion, neither husband nor wife is aware” (p. 146). 
In both cases the writers co-mixed the terms “atti- 
tude” and “relationship,” which error can lead to 
grotesque results. Most Americans, for example, 
have attitudes and feelings toward the President 
of the United States, yet it can hardly be said that 
a relationship exists. 

This does not mean, of course, that the word 
“relationship” implies a similarity of attitudes or 
feelings. MacIver is clear on this point: “Every 
social relationship involves, in fact, an adjustment 
of attitudes on the part of those who enter the rela- 
tionship. And the varieties of adjustment are as 
numerous as the varieties of processes that relate 
men to one another. Friendliness, for example, may 
be met by friendliness or by indifference or by en- 
mity. Aggressiveness and submissiveness form a 
pair of complementary attitudes that often appear 
in social relations, like ‘masochism’ and ‘sadism’ in 
the psychological parlance. Even when we employ 
the same term for the attitudes exhibited by each of 
the related persons, these may have a complemen- 
tary rather than a like quality. The love of a parent 
for a child, for example, is very different from and 
is complementary to the love of the child for the 
parent. Such terms as ‘love,’ ‘hate,’ and ‘fear,’ in 
fact, refer to many different kinds of attitudinal 
complexes involved in both personal relationships 
and those between groups” (op. cit., pp. 25-26). 
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cial combination, (c) which exists within an 
interactive type, or (d) which exists within 
the group as a whole. The unit of analysis, 
in turn, will depend theoretically upon the 
nature of a particular study. The following 
quantification, therefore, is presented in 
such a way as to yield the respective num- 
bers of potential relationships for all pos- 
sible analytical units. In all cases, 


N = The number of persons in the group, 
P.R. = The number of potential 
relationships. 
I, INTERACTIVE TYPE NO. I—POTENTIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS ARISING AT THE 
INDIVIDUAL LEVEL 


This is the type the possibilities of which 
were clarified by Bossard, and it is the one 
which served as the impetus for the present 
analysis. Included in this category are all 
the potential interpersonal relationships, as 
follows: 

A. For a specific member of the group 
the number of potential relationships is sim- 
ply the number of persons comprising the 
group less the individual involved. The for- 
mula is: 

PR.= N-1; 
and the series is as follows: 


N=2 3 4 5 6 7 
B. For the group as a whole the nunm- 
ber of interpersonal relationships is found 
through the formula: 
N(N-1). 
7 
and the aforementioned disproportionate in- 
crease becomes apparent in the following 
series: 
N=2 3 4 5 6 7 
PR.=1 3 6 10 15 21 


PR. = 


II. INTERACTIVE TYPE NO. 2—POTENTIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS ARISING BETWEEN AN 
INDIVIDUAL, AND ANY OTHER 
INDIVIDUAL OR SOCIAL 
COMBINATION 


This category may be exemplified by a 
relationship between father and children, 
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mother and daughters, grandfather and all 
the other members of the household or any 
combination thereof. 

A. For a specific member of the group 
the number of potential relationships is 
found through the formula: 


and the following series emerge: 
N=2 3 4 5 6 7 
2 ft 83 6 


In this instance the formula yields the 
total number of potential relationships for 
a given individual without reference to the 
forms of the relationships, that is, how 
many involve two other group members, 
how many involve three, etc. As will be 
brought out later on, the forms of the re- 
lationships may prove to be a functionally 
significant factor in group activity; hence 
it is important in the present analysis to 
include the method of determining not only 
the total numbers of potential intragroup 
relationships but also the number of po- 
tential interrelational forms. The symbol 
for the contingency involving a given indi- 
vidual and the number of potential inter- 
relational forms is CX", the latter being the 
determinable binomial coefficient represent- 
ing the number of different ways in which 
the given combination of two or three, etc., 
can be formed (NV = number of persons in 
the group; K = number of persons com- 
prising the specific interrelational form 
under consideration), and the formula be- 
comes: 


N(N-1)...(N-—K-+1) 
K! 


Note that, although in terms of total num- 
bers nothing new has been added to the 
basic formula 2“—"—1, it is now possible to 
determine the numbers of potential forms, 
i.e., in how many ways a given individual 
can interrelate with social combinations of 
two, of three, etc. 

B. For the group as a whole (the sum 
of all individual-subgroup relationships) the 
formula is: 


and, as can be seen from the resultant series, 
the number of potential relationships is be- 
coming increasingly disproportionate: 


N=2 3 + 5 6 7 
PR.=1 6 22 65 171 420 


Again, it may be necessary to determine 
the number of potential interrelational 
forms—in this instance for the group as a 
whole NCx~*/2, and the formula becomes: 


Ill. INTERACTIVE TYPE NO. 3—POTENTIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS ARISING AT THE 
SUBGROUP LEVEL 


This category would embrace the poten- 
tial relationships existing between spouses 
and children, between grandparents and 
grandchildren—in short, between any social 
combination of two or more and any other 
individual or social combination. Since the 
“given” combination in this case is “two 
or more,” the formula will vary with the 
numerical value of the specific social combi- 
nation, thus: 

A. For a given social combination (K), 
the formula would be: 


P.R. = 


and where, for example, K = 2, the series 
becomes: 


N=2 3 4 5 6 7 
1 3 7 15 


B. For the group as a whole (the sum 
of the potential relationships existing be- 
tween all social combinations of two or more 
and all other individuals or social combi- 
nations) the formula is: 


P.R.=C 1 ). 


The symbol CX again represents the num- 
ber of different ways that the given combi- 
nation of two, or three, etc., can be formed, 
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and the numerical value for this coefficient 
can be found through the formula: 
N! 
K)!" 
The following series is obtained when the 
summation represents combinations of two: 
N=2 3 + 5 6 7 
PR.=0 3 15 55 180 546 
IV. THE TOTAL NUMBER OF INTRAGROUP 
PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The sum of the personal relationships in 
the three interactive types. This figure will 


“ represent the possible number of relation- 


ships that can exist in a given group at a 
given time, and the formula is: 


3N— 2Nt14- 4 


PR. = 5 


Sociologically, this appears to be a crucial 
formula, since, as can be seen from the fol- 
lowing series, an arithmetic increase in the 
size of the group is accompanied by a great- 
ly accelerated increase in the number of po- 
tential relationships: 


N=2 3 4 5 6 7 
PR.=1 6 25 90 301 966 


As can be seen from all the foregoing 
series, and the last one in particular, the 
addition of one member to a group entails 
more than meets the eye. The addition of an 
“in-law,” for example, to a household which 
includes mother, father, and three children, 
means that 211 potential relationships have 
been added. The loss of one of the original 
family members would mean a loss of over 
70 per cent of such relationships. It also 
becomes increasingly clear that, in order to 
fulfil the needs of the members, primary 
groups must remain small—perhaps smaller 
than has previously been supposed; that is, 
after a certain point the number of poten- 
tial relationships may become so large in 
comparison with the number of actual re- 
lationships that the bulk of the former are 
destined to remain “nonoperative” rela- 
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tionships. These nonoperative relationships, 
of course, would undoubtedly comprise a 
larger number of some relationship forms 
than of others. 

The question being raised, then, is 
whether it would be feasible to “define” 
various types of groups, as least partly, on 
the basis of the quantitative factor, namely, 
the ratio of the actual number of relation- 
ships to the potential number (A.R./P.R.), 
(a) within the total group and (0) in terms 
of respective interrelational types and forms. 
A group of four, for example, which con- 
tains 25 actual relationships, appears to be 
functionally different from a group of six, 
which embodies 50 relationships. The for- 
mer group is actually operating at 100 per 
cent of all its interactive categories, whereas 
the latter group is functioning at about one- 
sixth this figure. This is not to imply that 
the “efficiency level” of a group, as meas- 
ured by some outside criteria, varies directly 
with the A.R./P.R. ratios. After certain 
ratios have been attained, any further in- 
crease might well be associated with de- 
creased group efficiency. “Optimum” ratios, 
moreover—if they exist—would probably 
vary, depending on the function of the 
group. 

The A.R./P.R. concept has little practi- 
cal value so long as it is regarded as a mere 
theoretical construct. However, it is a rela- 
tively easy matter to determine the number 
of actual relationships existing within a 
group at a given time. An adaptation of the 
socjometric method, develeped-by—Mereno,® 
for example, would provide a quick pro- 
cedure for computing the number of actual 
relationships, as well as the forms involved. 
Once the various A.R./P.R. ratios have 
been determined for specific kinds of groups 
a multitude of questions arises, among 
which the following are perhaps represent- 
ative: 

A. Within the family framwork: (1) 
What is the relationship between A.R./P.R. 

€J. C. Moreno, Who Shall Survive: A New 
Approach to the Problem of Human Interrela- 


tions (“Nervous and Mental Disease Monographs,” 
No. 58 [Washington, D.C., 1934]). 
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ratios and family solidarity? (2) If “opti- 
mum” ratios exist, what is the effect of 
religious, socio-economic, nationality, race, 
and ecological differences in family com- 
parisons? 

B. Among nonfamily groups: (1) What 
is the relationship between the A.R./P.R. 
ratios and group morale and/or efficiency? 
(2) Are there “optimum” ratios which we 
can associate with group cohesion or beyond 
which we can associate with marked intra- 
group tensions, and, if so, how do these 
figures vary with the function of the group 
and/or the type of leadership employed? 

It should be pointed out that, if either 
“optimum” or “danger-point” ratios exist 
for certain types of groups, no inherent 


causal connotation can be inferred. The 
ratios themselves may be either cause or 
effect, but in either case they would serve 
as convenient indices. 

The present paper has dealt solely with 
the quantitative aspects, the forms and 
numbers, of intragroup relationships. The 
kinds and intensities of interrelationships, 
the qualitative aspects, are obviously much 
more complex than the quantitative. It is 
surprising, therefore, that sociologists have 
dealt with the qualitative almost to the ex- 
clusion of the quantitative. It is possible 
that we have been putting the cart before 
the horse. 
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LOVE AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS OF AMERICAN COLLEGE GIRLS* 


ALBERT ELLIS 


ABSTRACT 


As part of a study of human love relationships, an anonymous questionnaire was given to five hundred 
girls at nineteen widely scattered American colleges. Referring to their childhood, the girls reported 
greater love between themselves and their mothers than between themselves and their fathers and be- 
tween themselves and their sisters than between themselves and their brothers. They also indicated that 
they took being in love with males quite seriously and that it had a distinct bearing on their happiness. 


Data for one of a series of pilot studies 
on love and family relationships of Ameri- 
can college girls were gathered by using an 
anonymous questionnaire similar to that 
employed in previously published investi- 
gations.! The subjects of the present study 
were five hundred girls attending nineteen 
different colleges in widely scattered sec- 
tions of the United States. These girls varied 
in religious, economic, social, and regional 
background and are believed to constitute 
a typical sampling of college girls, though 
not, of course, of American girls in general. 

Questionnaires were given to groups of 
the subjects by their instructors who en- 
couraged the girls to take the schedules 
home and fill them out at their leisure. The 
questionnaires were then to be mailed di- 
rectly to the author, with whom the subjects 
had no contact whatever. Since no names 
or identifying data were required, complete 
anonymity was assured each respondent. 
The five hundred returned questionnaires 

* The author wishes to thank Dr. Percival M. 
Symonds, Dr. Helen M. Walker, Dr. Irving Lorge, 
and Dr. Herbert S. Conrad for procedural and sta- 


tistical suggestions and Gertrude Davis for aid in 
collating the data of the investigation. 

1 Albert Ellis, “Questionnaire versus Interview 
Methods in the Study of Human Love Relation- 
ships,” American Sociological Review, XII (Oc- 
tober, 1947), 541-53; American Sociological Re- 
view, XII (February, 1948), 61-65; “Some Sig- 
nificant Correlates of Love and Family Behavior,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, XXX (August, 
1949), 3-16; “A Study of Human Love Relation- 
ships,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXV 
(September, 1949), 61-71; “A Study of the Love 
Emotions of American College Girls,” International 
Journal of Sociology, III (August, 1949), 15-21. 


reported in this study represented about 
80 per cent of those distributed. 


Part II of the questionnaire contained 
twenty-eight questions concerning the past 
and present family and love relationships 
of the subjects. The basic data given by five 
hundred college girls to these twenty-eight 
questions are summarized in Table 1, which 
reveals the following data: 

1. Being loved by a member of the other 
sex is exceptionally important to nearly all 
the subjects when they are in love with him 
and is still fairly important to a majority 
of them even when they are not in love. 
When tested for homogeneity by chi-square 
analysis, the distributions of responses to 
Questions 1 and 2 in Table 1 prove to be 
significantly different at the 0.01 level of 
confidence; so that it may safely be inferred 
that being loved by a member of the other 
sex is decidedly more important to the sub- 
jects when they are in love than when they 
are not in love themselves. 

2. Being in love favorably affects the 
happiness of most of the subjects, while 
not being in love has a relatively unfavor- 
able effect on their happiness. The differ- 
ence in the happiness of the girls when they 
are in love and when they are not in love 
also proves to be significant (when the dis- 
tributions are tested by chi-square analysis) 
at the o.or1 level. 

3. The great majority of the subjects, if 
their responses are to be taken literally, are 
“choosy” about the man or boy with whom 
they allow themselves to fall in love. 
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TABLE 1 


RESPONSES OF 500 COLLEGE GIRLS ON LOVE AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


| Percentage of 


Item Response | Subjects 
Answering 

r. When I am in love, being | The most important thing in the world | 56 
loved by the man or boy I | Very important 37 
love is to me Fairly important 5 

Hardly important I 

Not important at all ° 

No answer | I 
| 

2. When Iam notin love, be- | The most important thing in the world 3 
ing loved by aman or boy | Very important | 25 
is to me Fairly important | 32 

Hardly important 22 

Not important at all | 18 

No answer 

3. When I am in love or in- | Very happy | 32 
fatuated with a boy who | Usually happy 58 
cares for me, I am Both happy and unhappy 10 

Rather unhappy 
Very unhappy 
No answer 

4. When I am notin love or | Very happy 5 
infatuated with a man or | Usually happy 41 
boy, I am Both happy and unhappy 41 

Rather unhappy II 
Very unhappy I 
No answer I 

5. Before I let myself fallin | Very choosy 22 
love with a man or boy, | Pretty choosy 7° 
Iam Not too choosy 5 

Not at all choosy 3 
Deliberately unchoosy 
No answer . 

6. During my childhood, be- | Very dearly 35 
fore I was twelve years | A good deal 40 
old, I loved my mother Pretty much, I guess 19 

Not too much 
Not at all ™ 
No answer I 

7. During my childhood, be- | Very dearly 38 
fore I was twelve years | A good deal 21 
old, I loved my father Pretty much, I guess 24 

Not too much II 
Not at all 3 
No answer 3 

8. When I was achild, before | Not at all 50 
I was twelve years old, I | Very little 44 
hated my mother Pretty much 4 

A good deal 
Very much 
No answer 2 


* Less than 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Percentage of 


Item Response Subjects 

Answering 
g. WhenI wasachild, before | Not at all 52 
I was twelve years old, I | Very little 35 
hated my father Pretty much 7 
A good deal 2 
Very much I 
No answer 3 
10. When I was achild, before | Very high 7 
I was twelve years old, the | Pretty high 20 
love between my oldest | Only medium 18 
brother and myself was Very little 2 
Just about zero I 
No answer 52 
11. When I wasachild, before | Very high 
I was twelve years old, the | Pretty high 10 
love between my second | Only medium 3 
oldest brother and myself | Very little 2 
was Just about zero 4 
No answer 72 
12. When I wasachild, before | Very high 2 
I was twelve years old, the | Pretty high 2 
love between my third old- | Only medium 2 
est brother and myself was | Very little . 
Just about zero * 
No answer 94 
13. When I wasachild, before | Very high 8 
I was twelve years old, the | Pretty high 19 
love between my oldest | Only medium 10 
sister and myself was Very little 5 
Just about zero 5 
No answer 53 
14. When I wasachild, before | Very high 5 
I was twelve years old, the | Pretty high II 
love between my second | Only medium * 
oldest sister and myself | Very little I 
was Just about zero ug 
No answer 78 
15. When I was achild, before | Very high 3 
I was twelve years old, the | Pretty high 3 
love between my third old- | Only medium i 
est sister and myself was Very little . 
Just about zero ° 
No answer 904 
16. When I wasachild, before | Dearly 64 
I was twelve years old, I | A good deal, usually 25 
felt that my mother loved | Only mediumly 7 
me Very little | 2 
Not at all I 
No answer I 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Percentage of 


Item Response Subjects 

Answering 
17. When I wasachild, before | Dearly 54 
I was twelve years old, I | A good deal, usually 28 
felt that my father loved | Only mediumly 8 
me Very little 6 
Not at all 2 
No answer 2 
18. When I was a child, before Not at all 74 
I was twelve years old, I | Very little 21 
felt that my mother hated | Pretty much 2 
me A good deal I 
Very much 
No answer 2 
19. When I wasachild, before | Not at all 69 
I was twelve years old, I | Very little 26 
felt that my father hated | Pretty much I 
me A good deal I 
Very much 
No answer 4 
20. Concerning love between | Very favorably 37 
men and women, my | Fairly favorably 20 
mother usually spoke | Neither favorably nor unfavorably 30 
| Rather unfavorably 9 
| Very unfavorably * 
| No answer 4 
21. Concerning love between | Very favorably 32 
men and women, my | Fairly favorably 20 
father usually spoke Neither favorably nor unfavorably 51 
Rather unfavorably 
Very unfavorably 
No answer 5 
22. Between my mother and | A very deep love 29 
my father there has been A fairly strong love 26 
A medium amount of love 19 
Little love 12 
No love whatever II 
No answer 3 
23. Conflicts between myself | Very many 4 
and my mother have | A good many 12 
usually been A fair amount 17 
Few 41 
Practically none 25 
No answer I 
24. Conflicts between myself | Very many 5 
and my father have usual- | A good many 8 
ly been A fair amount | 13 
Few 33 
Practically none | 39 
No answer | 2 
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No answer 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
Percentage of 
Item Response Subjects 
| Answering 

25. As a child, before I was | Very happy 43 
twelve years old, I was | Rather happy | 33 
usually Neither happy nor unhappy | 14 
Rather unhappy 9 
Very unhappy I 
No answer | as 
26. I believe that my sex de- | Very strong 2 
sires and feelings are Quite strong | 22 
About medium 66 
Rather weak | 9 
Very weak | 
No answer I 

| 
27. Thesex education thatmy | Very inadequate | 22 
parents gave me was Rather inadequate | 30 
Not too adequate | 21 
Rather adequate 20 
Very adequate | 7 
No answer | 

| 
28. At the present time, I Greatly in love with a man or boy 32 
think that I am Pretty much in love with a man or boy | 23 
Probably in love with a man or boy 17 
Probably not in love with a man or boy | 16 
Very certainly not in love with a man or boy | II 


4. While the great majority of the sub- 
jects state that they loved their mothers con- 
siderably during their childhood, a smaller 
majority state that they loved their fathers 
considerably at that period. When tested by 
chi-square analysis, the response distribu- 
tions to Questions 6 and 7 prove to be sig- 
nificantly different from each other at the 
0.05 level of confidence. 

5. The great majority of the subjects state 
that they felt little or no hatred for both 
their mothers and their fathers during their 
childhood. A few more admit hating their 
fathers more than their mothers; but the 
difference between the distributions in this 
instance is significant only at the 0.20 level 
of confidence, indicating that the difference 
may not be a true one. 

6. The childhood love of the subjects for 
their brothers seems to be only moderate, 
while their love of their sisters seems to be 
somewhat higher. These data, however, are 
tenuous, since a very high percentage of the 


girls had one or no siblings, and conse- 
quently the “no answer” responses are un- 
usually high. 

7. The great majority of the girls state 
that they felt that both their mothers and 
their fathers loved them considerably when 
they were children. More of the girls indi- 
cate that their mothers rather than their 
fathers loved them considerably; but the 
difference between distributions to Ques- 
tions 16 and 17 proves to be significant 
at only the 0.40 level of significance. 

8. The great majority of the girls state 
that they thought both their mothers and 
their fathers felt little or no hatred for them 
when they were children. Again the two dis- 
tributions, when tested by chi-square analy- 
sis, prove not to be significantly different 
from each other. 

9. The majority of the girls state that 
both their fathers and their mothers usu- 
ally spoke rather favorably about love be- 
tween men and women; but, while practi- 
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cally none of the girls state that their fathers 
spoke unfavorably about love, 9 per cent of 
them state that their mothers did so. When 
the distribution of responses to Questions 
20 and 21 are tested by chi-square analysis, 
they prove to be significantly different from 
each other at the 0.01 level of confidence. 
Apparently, the subjects’ mothers tended to 
speak both more favorably and more un- 
favorably about love than did their fathers, 
while the latter tended toward a significantly 
greater number of indifferent or nonverbal- 
ized attitudes toward love. 

10. While the majority of the subjects 
state that there existed a fairly strong or 
very deep love between their fathers and 
mothers, a sizable minority admits that 
there was little or no love whatever between 
their parents. It is interesting to note that 
the distribution of the parents’ love rela- 
tionships, as reported by their daughters, 
includes considerably more unloving, and 
presumably unhappy, marriages than par- 
ents themselves have tended to report in 
studies made by Burgess and Cottrell,” Ter- 
man,*® and others. Since the data in the 
present study accord more with contempo- 
rary divorce and separation figures than do 
the data reported by these authors, there 
is some reason to believe that the present 
sample is fairly typical of American college 
girls and that the respondents have been 
relatively honest in their answers. 

11. The majority of the subjects state 
that they have usually had few or no con- 
flicts with both their mothers and their 
fathers. More admit having conflicts with 
their mothers than with their fathers; and 
the difference between the two distributions 
of response proves to be significant at the 
0.05 level of confidence. 

12. The great majority of the girls state 
that they were very happy or rather happy 
during their childhood, while only 1o per 

2E. W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Pre- 


dicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1939). 

3 Lewis M. Terman and Others, Psychological 
Factors in Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1938). 


cent admit having an unhappy childhood. 

13. Almost one-fourth of the girls admit 
that their sex desires are very strong or 
quite strong, while only 9 per cent state 
that these desires are rather weak. This 
again is evidence in favor of the hypothesis 
that the subjects tried to be frank and 
honest. 

14. The majority of the girls state that 
the sex education given them by their par- 
ents was inadequate, while only about a 
quarter of the subjects say that it was ade- 
quate. This corroborates many previous in- 
vestigators in this area. 

15. The majority of the girls state that 
at the time of answering the questionnaire 
they were definitely in love, while only 11 
per cent state that they were definitely not 
in love at this time. Whether this is typical 
of college girls in general or whether the 
present sampling tended to include a pro- 
portion that is higher than usual of girls in 
love (and hence more interested, presuma- 
bly, in filling the questionnaire) cannot at 
present be determined. 

The outstanding discovery is that the sub- 
jects consistently report having more inti- 
mate relationships with their mother than 
with their father. They assert that they 
loved their mothers more than they did their 
fathers during their childhood; they hated 
their mothers less than they hated their 
fathers; they felt that their mothers loved 
them more than their fathers did and that 
their mothers hated them less than their 
fathers did. Also, it is true, they had more 
conflicts with their mothers than with their 
fathers; but, since conflicts may be expected 
to grow out of intimacy rather than out of 
indifference, this is perhaps a further proof 
of the relative intensity of the girls’ affec- 
tional relations with their mothers. 

It must be remembered, of course, that 
the questions pertaining to mother-daughter 
and father-daughter relationships largely 
concern past occurrences and that many 
subjects are likely to project their present 
feelings and attitudes upon presumably his- 
torical records. Consequently, for all their 
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attempts at honest responses, the contention 
that their relationships with their mothers 
have always tended to be closer than those 
with their fathers must be cautiously evalu- 
ated and regarded as an interesting hy- 
pothesis rather than an established fact. 

A point which can be more confidently 
upheld is that for these college girls love is 
an exceptionally important and serious mat- 
ter. Being in love with a suitable member of 
the opposite sex is of vital import to them 
when they are in love and is still consequen- 
tial when they are not in love. Love, more- 
over, is a feeling which they do not allow 
themselves to entertain lightly and around 
which they place certain selective restric- 
tions. It is something that, according to 
their own high standards, they do not often 
admit exists to a high degree between their 
own parents. And it is a feeling that, when 
experiencing it themselves, they tend fre- 
quently to be confused about. 


An anonymous questionnaire on love and 
family attitudes and behavior was given to 
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five hundred American college girls at nine- 
teen widely scattered colleges. An examina- 
tion of the subjects’ answers to Part II of 
this questionnaire revealed the following 
points: 

1. The girls reported having more affec- 
tionate and intimate relationships with their 
mother than with their fathers during child- 
hood. 

2. They stated that being in love was 
very important to them and that it had a 
decided influence on their happiness. 

3. They gave some evidence of having 
more affectionate early relations with their 
sisters than with their brothers. 

4. They admitted that in many cases 
there was little or no love between their 
parents. 

5. They stated that their parents rarely 
gave them an adequate sex education and 
in about 25 per cent of the cases admitted 
that their present sex desires were “quite” 
or “very” strong. 


Tue Dracnostic CENTER 
MENLO Park, NEw JERSEY 


COMMENT 


E. W. BURGESS 


The article by Dr. Ellis presents significant 
quantitative data on the role of the sentiment of 
love in the experiences of college women. It is 
unfortunate, however, that with one exception 
he neglects to compare his findings with perti- 
nent data from previous studies. 

The one comparison which he makes is mis- 
leading. He states: “The distribution of the par- 
ents’ love relationships, as reported by their 
daughters, includes considerably more unloving, 
and presumably unhappy, marriages than par- 
ents themselves [sic] have tended to report in 
studies made by Burgess and Cottrell, Terman, 
and others.” The two studies mentioned give re- 
ports by married daughters and not by parents 
on the happiness (not on the love relationships) 
of the parents. Assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that “unhappy” and loveless marriages 
are roughly the “‘same,”’ Terman’s wives report 
29 per cent of their parents’ marriages less hap- 
py than the average; Ellis’ college women report 
only 23 per cent of their parents’ marriages with 


less than the medium amount of love. In the 
study by Burgess and Cottrell, out of those an- 
swering, only 14.2 per cent of the daughters re- 
ported the marriage of their parents as “unhap- 
py” or “very unhappy.” The accompanying 
tabulation will show that more tended to state 
“average happiness” than ‘“‘a medium” amount 
of love as reported in Ellis’ study. 

Since the phrasing of the questions is not the 
same, no great emphasis can be laid on differ- 
ences in the percentages below the first two cate- 
gories in the two studies. At any rate, Dr. Ellis 
should have reported that the Terman studies 
show more ‘“‘unhappy”’ (equivalent to “little or 
no love”) as reported by daughters and that 
Burgess and Cottrell present lower figures than 
his own. 

Certainly the data in his study do not “ac- 
cord more with contemporary divorce and sepa- 
ration figures” than the percentages reported by 
Terman. In any case, there is no factual basis for 
his conclusion that “the sample used in this 
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study is fairly typical of American college girls 
and that the respondents have been relatively 
honest in their answers.” 

On four other of his fourteen observations, 
comparisons may be made with one or another 
of these studies which tend to substantiate rath- 
er than to disprove Ellis’ findings and which, if 
cited, would strengthen his conclusions. He 


On Observation 11.—The majority of wives 
state that they had little or no conflict with both 
their mother and their father before marriage. 
More admit having conflicts with mothers than 
with fathers.? 

On Observation 12.—Of the wives, 45.7 per 
cent state that they were extremely happy or 
above average during their childhood; while 


Burgess and Cottrell Per Cent Ellis Per Cent 
Very happy. . A very deep love....... 29 
Average. ... A medium amount of love..... 19 
4 No love whatever.............. II 


should, however, have asked the questions in ex- 
actly the same form as in the studies from which 
he evidently borrowed them, in the interests of 
comparability. Comparisons on four of Ellis’ 
observations are: 

On Observation 4.—While the great majority 
of wives state that they had a good deal or very 
close attachment for their mother before mar- 
riage, a smaller majority state that they had the 
same degree of attachment for their father at 
this period.* 


19.6 per cent admit having an unhappy or ex- 
tremely unhappy childhood, or nearly twice the 
percentage of college women reporting a rather 
or very unhappy childhood in Ellis’ study. 

On Observation 14.—The majority of wives 
state that the sex education given them by their 
parents was inadequate; while only about one- 
quarter say that this sex education was ade- 
quate‘ (Terman, 27.4, Ellis, 27 per cent). 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


REJOINDER 


ALBERT ELLIS 


Dr. Burgess’ comments are illuminating in 
that he shows that there is no basic inconsisten- 
cy between the data of the Terman and the Bur- 
gess and Cottrell studies, on the one hand, and 
my study, on the other hand. Nor did I intend 
to make any comparisons showing that such in- 
consistencies exist. 

What I did point out was that the subjects in 
most published studies, when asked to give self- 
ratings on their marital happiness (and not the 
ratings of their parents’ marital happiness), gen- 
erally have rated themselves as quite happily 
married. Thus, Terman’s wives rated their own 
marital happiness as follows: extraordinarily 
happy, 35.6 per cent; decidedly more happy 
than average, 35.9 per cent; somewhat more 
happy than average, 14.7 per cent; about aver- 


* Burgess and Cottrell, of. cit., p. 379; Terman ef 
al., op. cit., p. 213. 


age, 9.2 per cent; somewhat less happy than 
average, 3.0 per cent; decidedly less happy than 
average, 1.8 per cent; and extremely unhappy, 
o.8 per cent.s Since divorce, separation, and 
marital incompatibility statistics in America 
seem to demonstrate that marital unhappiness 
is considerably more widespread than these per- 
centages indicate, we are forced to conclude that 
(a) Terman’s sample was not representative of 
American married couples or (5) his respondents 
overrated their marital happiness. 

The subjects of my study, on the other hand, 
rated their parents’ marital happiness in a much 
more conservative manner than parents general- 


2 Burgess and Cottrell, p. 380; Terman e¢ al., op. 
cit., p. 213. 

3 Terman et al., op. cit., p. 226. 

4 Ibid., p. 238. 

5 Ibid., p. 78. 
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ly seem to rate their own marital happiness— 
and in a manner that better accords with actual 
divorce and separation statistics. This appears 
to indicate that (a) my subjects came from fair- 
ly representative American homes and () they 
tended to be truthful about the conditions in 
these homes. 

These are the only points I intended to make 
in my statements to which Dr. Burgess refers; 
and I intended no comparisons between identi- 
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cal or nearly identical questions asked of re- 
spondents in my study and in the investigations 
of Burgess and Cottrell and of Terman. I am 
grateful to Dr. Burgess, however, for making 
such comparisons and for showing how the facts 
of the three studies, when they are fairly com- 
parable, seem to agree quite well. 


Tue Dracnostic CENTER 
MENLO Park, NEW JERSEY 
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THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MOBILITY: AN OMAHA STUDY’ 


T. EARL SULLENGER 


ABSTRACT 


In three research projects on intra-urban mobility in Omaha over a period of some twenty years, the secu- 
lar trends and the relation of mobility to other social phenomena in the city were investigated. The highest 
rate of horizontal mobility was found in the older, deteriorated areas; but, as the population moved toward 
the fringe of the city, more families moved into dwellings which they owned, which means an increasing rate 
of vertical mobility. This condition contributed to greater stability, less child dependency, fewer cases of old 
age relief, and less habitual juvenile delinquency. On the other hand, high rates of horizontal] mobility were 
found in areas of instability, unrest, dependency, and crime. 


This paper deals primarily with intra- 
urban mobility in Omaha, Nebraska, and 
its suburban areas, for the three years from 
1942 to 1945. Comparisons are made with 
two previous studies of similar nature made 
by the writer in 1928 and in 1937. The aim 
of the undertaking was to discover the proc- 
esses of intra-urban mobility and the extent 
to which horizontal mobility within a city 
may be both a stabilizing and an unstabiliz- 
ing influence on social relations. 

Comparisons were made between mobili- 
ty and other social phenomena, such as 
Negro and foreign-born white populations, 
types of occupation, dependency of the aged 
and children, and juvenile delinquency, in 
order to discover whether there exists any 
relationship between mobility and these 
other factors and the general social conse- 
quences of any such relationship. Compari- 
sons of data were also made between the 
mobility of the renters and the homeowners, 
in order to draw conclusions as to the sta- 
bility or the instability of each group. 

As the chief source of basic data, the city 
directories for the years 1942 and 1945 were 
used. They were checked against each other. 
At the time that this research was started, 
the directory for 1945 was the latest. All 
other data were based on the same period 
except when reference is made to the two 
previous studies. War factors had very little 
to do with this type of mobility in Omaha, 

* The author wishes to express his indebtedness 


to Mrs. Magdalene Pickens and other former stu- 
dents for assistance in securing data. 


there being no war factories in the city 
proper. 

Every street address listed in the 1942 
directory was checked against that of 1945. 
If, in 1942, John Smith was listed as occu- 
pant at a given address and in 1945 he was 
still listed at the same address, no move was 
recorded. If, however, John Smith was listed 
in 1942 as occupant at a particular address 
and in 1945 James Brown was listed as the 
occupant there, a move was indicated. A 
record was kept of the moves out of dwell- 
ings during the three-year period and also of 
the final moves into dwellings during the 
same period. A spot-map was made of the 
final moves into abodes, as the final moves 
would be the most recent statistics. A record 
of homeownership and rentals was also 
made. New houses built, old houses torn 
down, dwellings vacant in 1942, those va- 
cant in 1945, and the number of residences 
in which changes in occupants occurred were 
all recorded. 

The case records of the juvenile court 
were used to locate the delinquents in 
Omaha over the same period. The Douglas 
County Assistance Bureau pay rolls of De- 
cember, 1945, for dependent children and 
old age assistance were used to secure loca- 
tions of such cases. Maps were spotted, 
showing the location of the aged receiving 
assistance, dependent children, and juvenile 
delinquents, so that comparisons might be 
made between these maps and the spot- 
maps of horizontal mobility. 

The general plan was to begin with the 
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listings of all moves made into dwellings 
during the period from 1942 to 1945, the 
moves into purchased dwellings, those into 
rented dwellings, and the total moves. These 
and all other data were listed according to 
census tracts. The moves in each tract were 
first compared with the total moves in the 
city, to determine the rate of mobility in 
each tract. Comparison was made between 
renters of apartments and single-family 
houses, to determine the difference in the 
rate of mobility of each group. The finding 
of excessive mobility among renters in the 
elite -districts known as “Dundee” and 
“Fairacres” suggested a period of invasion 
and succession; and this turned out to be the 
case. 

The building program in the period was 
considered in its relationship to mobility, 
and then homeownership and its influence 
upon the stability of the city. Next, com- 
parisons were made between the mobility in 
each tract with its population—general pop- 
ulation, Negro population, and that of the 
foreign-born whites.? 

Extreme mobility is a characteristic pe- 
culiar to metropolitan cities, in Omaha as 
elsewhere. Our first study of intra-urban mo- 
bility in Omaha disclosed that the average 
mobility for the period covering 1927, 1928, 
and 1929 was 20.9 per cent. In a similar 
study covering 1935, 1936, and 1937, this 
had decreased to 13.4 per cent. In the pres- 
ent study the average mobility had in- 
creased to 20.4 per cent. The first and third 
studied included periods of prosperity, while 
the second one was made during the depres- 
sion. There is always a tendency for greater 
movement within a city in prosperous days, 
with associated unrest and instability, while 
in periods of depression urban populations 
tend more toward inertia and permanence of 
residence. 

Extreme mobility is likely to lead to dis- 
organization. However, this study showed 


2Each one of the terms “dwelling,” “abode,” 
“residence,” or “house” as used in this paper applies 
to family units only, excluding housekeeping rooms, 
as the city directories listed addresses of family units 
only, single and multiple. 
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that, when horizontal mobility is accom- 
panied by an ascent on the ladder of vertical 
mobility, stability generally follows; for the 
majority of those who rise on the vertical 
scale are the homeowners. Intra-urban mo- 
bility may contribute to the well-being as 
well as to the disorganization of the city. Its 
social significance may be far-reaching in 
either direction. 

McKenzie says that mobility may be con- 
sidered as the pulse of a community: “Like 
the pulse of a human body, it [mobility] is a 
process which reflects and is indicative of all 
the changes that are taking place in the 
community, and which is susceptible of 
analysis into elements which may be stated 
numerically.’’ 

Homeownership in each city directory 
was designated by a small circle immediate- 
ly following the name of the occupant of 
each dwelling. The total number of abodes 
occupied by homeowners was listed sepa- 
rately from the total number of dwellings 
occupied by renters. For purposes of*com- 
parison the total of homes owned by the oc- 
cupants was recorded, as well as the total 
number of rented houses and rented apart- 
ments. The total moves into residences pur- 
chased by their occupants and the resi- 
dences rented by the occupants were record- 
ed, also the total moves “out” from the 
same. Spot-maps were made, showing both 
“in” and “out” moves. 

Metropolitan cities, pushing out as they 
grow along the arterial highways radiating 
from the central core, tend to develop a cir- 
cular or symmetrical type of community. 
Often, however, a city’s expansion proceeds 
less rapidly in one direction than in another 
because of natural or artificial barriers.‘ 
Omaha’s growth has followed the asym- 
metrical pattern. 

As a city grows chronologically and geo- 
graphically, the processes of invasion and 


3 Robert Park, Ernest W. Burgess, and Roderick 
McKenzie, The City (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1925), p- 59- 

4Niles Carpenter, The Sociology of City Life 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931), pp. 
119-20. 
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succession set in. Where there is a relatively 
high rate of mobility, groups of varying eco- 
nomic and cultural status tend to displace 
one another. As a general rule, invasion 
manifests itself when a group of lower eco- 
nomic or cultural level moves into an area 
occupied by a group of higher status. Grad- 
ually, the former group takes over the dis- 
trict occupied by the latter and brings its 
culture with it.s In such a process the 
struggle for a more advantageous position 
leads to residential displacements. 

Efforts have been made to identify the 
stages in invasion and succession. Burgess® 
classifies the process into four stages: 
(1) the initial movement into an area, (2) 
the reaction on the part of the occupant, 
(3) the general influx of the invading ele- 
ment, and (4) the period of complete dis- 
placement. McKenzie identifies three stages: 
initial, development, and climax. 

The initial stage starts slowly, being char- 
acterized by the movement of a small num- 
ber of individuals or families into an area. In 
time the invasion gathers momentum, de- 
pending upon the reaction of those already 
rooted in the area. The intensity of Burgess’ 
second stage may be determined by a num- 
ber of conditions. Gist and Halbert include 


... the prevailing attitudes toward the invad- 
ers, the cultural or racial characteristics by 
which the newcomers may be identified, the de- 
gree of community or neighborhood solidarity 
existing among the older residents, and the ex- 
tent to which occupants are socially rooted by 
virtue of home ownership, acceptance of com- 
munity traditions, or interest in community 
welfare.? 


The third stage of the process is reached 
when the general influx takes place. It is ac- 
companied or preceded by the abandonment 
of the area by the original occupants as the 
area loses attractiveness in their eyes. De- 


5 Noel P. Gist and L. A. Halbert, Urban Society 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1946), p. 184. 

°F. W. Burgess, “Residential Segregation in 
American Cities,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, November, 1928, 
p. 112. 


7 Op. cit., p. 184. 


terioration of buildings or streets or the de- 
velopment of industry in adjacent districts 
may cause the area to decline in prestige as 
a residential section and therefore hasten the 
departure of the inhabitants. 

The final stage takes place when complete 
displacement of the population has oc- 
curred. 

When the spot-map of moves “in” was 
made, it was found that the number of 
moves in census tract No. 48, located in the 
area known as “Dundee,” was so great that 
it was impossible to spot them, and the area 
was shown in solid black. Until recently 
Dundee was considered an exclusive section. 
Analysis revealed that thirty-eight former 
single-family houses within eight square 
blocks of the area north of Dodge Street, be- 
tween Fiftieth and Fifty-second streets, had 
been transformed into multiple dwellings, 
each containing from two to six apartments 
—totaling one hundred and five apartments 
in the thirty-eight houses. Near-by proper- 
ty-owners protested the change by legal ac- 
tion, but lost. Invasion had reached the in- 
flux stage, and the rate of mobility grew ex- 
cessive. 

Another peculiar phenomenon manifested 
itself in Omaha’s most exclusive residential 
section, Fairacres, which is on the fringe of 
the city and which consists of spacious 
single-family homes located on acreages or 
highly developed areas. It was noted that in 
this section, or tract No. 47, there were 
twenty-seven rental moves. Fairacres was 
becoming involved in the first stage of inva- 
sion, and its former families were taking new 
root in the suburbs, west of the chicken- 
huts, oil stations, and motels. Each move to- 
ward the fringe of the city indicates, for the 
most part, a rise in the economic and social 
status of the family. In such cases vertical 
mobility was closely associated with hori- 
zontal mobility. The same condition was 
noted in an area located in the northern part 
of the city. But here the Negro population 
was following the moves of a white popula- 
tion of lower status, which, in its turn, had 
previously followed or succeeded residents 
who were professional and business people. 
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In this area these ecological processes are 
now almost completed. Various stages were 
noted in our two previous studies of intra- 
urban mobility in Omaha. 

Harvey W. Zorbaugh* likens the city toa 
“most exotic and artificial flower of a man- 
made civilization, a product not alone of 
man’s brawn, but of man’s brain and man’s 
will.” He points out that the city, however, 
“goes its own way indifferent to the will of 
its creator’’? and that it displays certain proc- 
esses of growth typical of other cities. The 
ecological pattern he describes is much like 
that laid down by Burgess: the central busi- 
ness district, a zone of transition between 
business and resident, invasion by business 
and light manufacturing, deterioration of 
transitional zone, workingmen’s homes, 
zone of apartments, and better residential 
districts. 

Thus, in this invasion and absorption 
process, one expects to find the building pro- 
gram much more extensive along the outer 
fringe of the city. On the other hand, it 
would be expected that the tearing-down of 
dwellings would occur at a higher rate in the 
zones of transition. Does Omaha follow this 
natural growth? Our findings so indicate. 

A summary of the findings in this study 
with reference to the two previous studies 
follows: 

The highest rate of mobility occurred in 
those tracts which were located in the older 
sections of the city. Nine tracts having the 
greatest number of moves, constituting 24 
per cent of the total moves in the entire city, 
were in the zones of transition. In these nine 
tracts, 31 per cent of all the rental moves in 
Omaha occurred. 

The highest rate of mobility among those 
persons who purchased their homes was 
found in those tracts in which the highest 
proportion of new building occurred. Nine- 
teen per cent of all purchased moves were 
made in five tracts in which a large building 
program had taken place. 

An extremely high rate of mobility into 


§ Burgess, op. cit., p. 219. 
9 Ibid., p. 221. 
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purchased dwellings occurred in the more 
restricted districts in Omaha. In the twelve 
tracts which constitute these better dis- 
tricts, 32 per cent of all such moves were 
made. 


MOVES OUT AND IN 


There is greater stability among home- 
owners than among renters. One out of 
every six homeowners moved out of his 
dwelling, as compared to one out of every 
two renters. One out of every five homeown- 
ers had moved into a newly purchased home, 
as compared to one out of every two renters. 

There was found to be far greater stabili- 
ty among the families in rented, individual 
family houses than among those who reside 
in apartments. Of the apartment renters, 61 
per cent had moved out during the three 
years; 64 per cent had moved in. Of those 
who rented individual, single-family houses, 
39 per cent had moved out, and 36 per cent 
had moved in. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


The natural growth of the city is toward 
the west, the north, and the southwest. The 
house-building program adapted itself close- 
ly to this natural growth. Sixty-six per cent 
of all new houses built in Omaha during the 
three years were erected along the border to 
the north, south, and southwest. About 23 
per cent of the new houses were built in five 
tracts lying along the west-central border. 
Eleven per cent of the new houses were 
erected in the two tracts in the extreme 
northern part of the city and the northwest- 
ern suburban area. Thirty-two per cent of all 
houses built during the three years were 
erected in the two tracts in the southwestern 
corner of Omaha and the southwestern sub- 
urban area. 

The building of new homes in Omaha dur- 
ing the three-year period indicated increas- 
ing stability in its people. In the twelve 
tracts which comprise the more restricted 
districts of the city, 38 per cent of all the 
new single-family houses were erected. 

The lowest proportion of home-building 
was in those tracts in which the percentage 
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of Negro population was high. In four 
tracts, only eleven new houses were built 
during the three years. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP 


In 1945 the percentage of homeownership 
was 56 per cent of the total number of 
dwellings. Individual, single-family houses 
which were occupied by owners showed an 
increase of 3 per cent during the three-year 
period. In 1942, 60 per cent of all single- 
family houses were occupied by owners. In 
1945, 63 per cent of all such units were occu- 
pied by owners. 


POPULATION 


The highest rate of mobility was found in 
the so-called “blighted areas.” The average 
rate was one out of every eight families, as 
compared with one out of every eleven fami- 
lies for the city. The rate of mobility in the 
better residential areas approached nearer 
the city average, with one out of every ten 
families. 

Negroes.—It was found that the rate of 
mobility among Negroes was lower than the 
rate of mobility among whites. In the three 
tracts which comprised 52-89 per cent Ne- 
groes, the average was either the same or 
lower than that of the city. This was found 
true in the two previous studies. 

Foreign-born whites—Among _foreign- 
born whites the rate of mobility was low. As 
the rate of mobility increased, the percent- 
age of foreign-born whites decreased. In six 
of the eight tracts in which the ratio of for- 
eign-born whites was one out of seven fami- 
lies, the moves approximated the average 
for the city. All of the four tracts in which 
the ratio of foreign-born whites was one out 
of four families had a proportion of moves 
far below the average for the city. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from the 1937-38 
study concerning intra-urban mobility of 
the foreign-born: 


Foreign population is generally stable unless 
some social or economic maladjustment is in- 
volved. Italians, who are among the most recent 
immigrants, had a high mobile rate, which took 
a marked drop after a decade of adjustments. 


Czechs, who are among the oldest immigrants, 
maintain the lowest mobile rate.'® 


MOBILITY IN RELATION TO OCCUPATIONS 


The highest rate of mobility appeared 
among those engaged in clerical and sales 
occupations. Sixty-two per cent of those 
tracts in which there was a large percentage 
of these workers showed a high rate. 

Concentration of clerical and sales people 
appeared in the zone of transition around 
the central business area, where the mobility 
among renters was exceedingly high. In the 
six tracts which are in the zone of transition 
and in which there were large percentages of 
such workers, both the total number of 
moves and the rental moves were extremely 
high. This would be expected. 

The lowest mobility rate was among the 
skilled workers. The unskilled workers also 
had a low mobility rate. Exclusive of the two 
tracts, Nos. 29 and 30, where a large war- 
time building program had naturally in- 
creased the mobility rate, the percentage of 
moves per tract in which unskilled workers 
reside was approximately 20 per cent lower 
than the city’s average. 

Those persons following professional or 
managerial vocations had about the same 
rate of mobility as the unskilled workers, 
taking the city as a whole. The 1935-37 
study showed the following mobility of the 
occupational groups within the city: 


The Professional and Managerial occupa- 
tional groups showed the highest relative rate of 
mobility. The Clerical and Sales group was next, 
while the Semi-skilled group showed the lowest 
mobility rate.™ 


OLD AGE DEPENDENCY 


There is close relationship between old 
age dependency and mobility. The tracts 
having the highest number of aged persons 
receiving relief also had a high rate of mo- 
bility, while those having few old people on 
relief had a low percentage of moves. 


10 Nebraska Writers’ Project, Intra-urban Mobili- 
ty in Omaha (Omaha: University of Omaha and 
Work Projects Administration, 1941), p. 11. 
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The cases of old age relief were highest in 
those tracts in which the rate of mobility 
was highest among renters. They were low- 
est in those tracts in which the rate of mo- 
bility among the homeowners was highest. 
Thus the conclusion was drawn that those 
who purchase homes also take care of their 
own old people, while among those who rent 
and move about from one place to another, 
many shift the responsibility of the care of 
their dependents to the county. 


CHILD DEPENDENCY 


There existed a close relationship be- 
tween dependency of children and mobility. 
In four-fifths of the tracts having the highest 
number of cases of dependent children, the 
rate of mobility was higher than the average 
rate for the city. In three-fourths of the 
tracts in which the greatest number of such 
cases was found, the rate of mobility among 
renters was exceedingly high. 

It was found that the greatest number of 
dependent children was found in the zones 
of transition, 60 per cent of the total Omaha 
cases being located in these areas. In the 
1927-29 study we found that the sections of 
the city having the highest percentage of de- 
pendency cases were also highly mobile 
areas. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


There was a high rate of delinquency 
among the Negro boys and girls. Although 
the Negroes constituted only 5.3 per cent of 
the total population in 1940, their percent- 
age of the total juvenile cases was 25.97. 

Delinquency is closely associated with the 
zones of transition, in which there was the 
highest rate of mobility. Forty-one per cent 
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of the total number of delinquency cases oc- 
curred in these tracts. 

It was found that the delinquency rate 
was high in those tracts in which there were 
large numbers of foreign-born whites. De- 
linquency occurred in the interstitial areas. 

In the 1927-29 study we found that 34 
per cent of the families furnishing delin- 
quents to the juvenile court changed their 
residence once or more per year. This was 
13.1 per cent more than the average mobili- 
ty rate for the city as a whole. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The processes of invasion and succession 
have been closely associated with both hori- 
zontal and vertical mobility within the city 
of Omaha. The highest rate of horizontal 
mobility was found in the older, deteriorated 
areas; but, as the invasion moved toward 
the fringe of the city, more families moved 
into dwellings which they owned, and thus 
the move was accompanied by a higher rate 
of vertical mobility. This condition con- 
tributed to greater stability, less child de- 
pendency, fewer cases of old age relief, and 
less repeated juvenile delinquency. On the 
other hand, areas of high rates of horizontal 
mobility were areas of instability, unrest, 
dependency, and crime. Movements of occu- 
pational classes followed the same general 
pattern, but vertical mobility was more 
prominent as the moves of the unskilled to 
the professional followed the gradient to- 
ward the better residential area. However, 
the reverse was found in the shift of resi- 
dence of the occupational groups. The 
struggle for ascendancy in the vertical scale 
led to increased horizontal mobility. 
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FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS OF HOMEOWNERS 


LILLIAN COHEN 


ABSTRACT 


Homeownership, for the most part, represents stability and security, both social and psychological, to 
the modern urban family and is a means of resisting the adverse effects of urbanization on family life. 
Evidence on the stabilizing effect of homeownership is presented through the analysis of the social char- 
acteristics of owner as compared with tenant families. 


We are a nation of homeowners, though 
perhaps more in terms of values than in ac- 
tuality.1 Homeownership as a value is evi- 
denced by the sentimental associations and 
social position attached to it revealed by 
opinion surveys conducted before and after 
the depression of the thirties and near the 
termination of World War II,? by the po- 
sition of housing among the list of purchases 
for which consumers save,® and in the non- 
farm trend toward homeownership.‘ It per- 


1 Homeowner families are considered to be those 
who occupy a dwelling unit owned wholly or in 
part by the head of the family or by some related 
member of the family living in the dwelling unit. 
Homeowners thus include those families whose 
dwellings may be owned “free and clear” or may 
be encumbered up to 95—100 per cent of the value. 
However, in their own eyes and in the eyes of others 
both classes “own” their homes. 


2See, e.g., Coleman Woodbury, “Apartment 
House Increases and Attitudes toward Home 
Ownership,” Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics, VII (August, 1931), 291-327; “The 
Urge To Own,” Architectural Forum, LXVII (No- 
vember, 1937), 370-78; “The Forum Study of the 
House Market” (conducted by Crossley, Inc.), Sup- 
plement to Architectural Forum, September, 1945, 
Pp. 3, 5- 

3 In the study of liquid assets conducted for the 
Federal Reserve System in 1944, houses ranked 
highest among the purchases that people said they 
are saving for, with 17 per cent of the “spending 
units” saving “to purchase a house or other real 
estate” (see “National Survey of Liquid Asset 
Holdings, Spending, and Saving” [conducted for 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System by the Division of Program Surveys, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, July, 1946], Part II, pp. 
18-19). 


4The proportion of owner- to total-occupied 
units in nonfarm United States has increased from 
36.9 per cent in 1890 to almost 53 per cent in April, 
1947. 


sists despite the disillusionment of the thir- 
ties, when, from 1930 to 1936, there were 
one and one-half million nonfarm real estate 
foreclosures and another million homes were 
refinanced by the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration. It persists although the emotional 
security sought in homeownership is often 
offset by the consequent economic insecu- 
rity. 

Homeownership as a value has been 
molded by our social and cultural herit- 
age, by industry, and by government. 
Americans are a people with a strong rural 
heritage, and a sentiment for “roots in the 
soil.” The construction and durable-goods 
industries, the real estate agent, lending 
institutions, and employers in general want 
homeowners. Our government has wanted 
homeownership, from the Founding Fathers 
to the Federal Housing Administration. 
According to the President’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership 
(1931): “Probably nothing creates greater 
stability in government than a wide distri- 
bution of property ownership on the part of 
the people interested in that government.’ 
The Federal Housing Administration, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank system, and the 
more recent Veterans Admiristration hous- 
ing program have all been primarily home- 
ownership programs. 

This study is designed to examine the 
popularly held assumptions on the stabi- 
lizing influence of homeownership and to 
analyze the relationship between homeown- 


5 The President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, Vol. IV: Home Ownership, 
Income, and Types of Dwellings, ed. John Gries 
and James Ford (Washington: National Capital 
Press, 1932), Pp. 30. 
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ership and the social characteristics of the 
family.® 

A comparison of the social characteristics 
of owner and tenant families in the twenty- 
two largest metropolitan districts with a 
population of 500,000 or over, April, 1940, 
reveals that homeowner families are more 
inclined than are tenant families to have 
those characteristics which are generally re- 
garded as “stable.”? Homeowner heads of 
families are, in general, older, have a higher 
income, move about less, and are more often 
part of a “normal” family. Homeowner fam- 
ilies also include those who, for reasons of 
nativity and occupation, do not have the 
social attributes important for the achieve- 
ment of status and “social” security in our 
society, and so regard homeownership as 
a compensatory device for acquiring such 
status. Thus homeowners are more likely to 
include a greater share of foreign-born white 
families, who believe that a “stake in the 
land” of the adopted country will provide 
a greater sense of belonging. And, in any 
single rental-value group, homeowner heads 
of families are more likely to be engaged in 
physical production occupations than are 
tenant families and are less likely to be 
engaged in service occupations, professional 
or clerical. 

These findings are based on United States 
Census sample information (1940), on the 
social characteristics of owner and tenant 
families subclassified by contract or esti- 
mated rent.® In stratifying by rent levels, 
it is assumed that rent, whether contract rent 
in the case of tenant families or estimated 
rent for homeowner families, bears some re- 
lation to economic and social level.® In addi- 
tion to the statistical data for the twenty-two 
largest metropolitan districts, the social 
characteristics of owner and tenant fami- 

8 This article is a condensation of chaps. i and ii 
of “Factors Associated with Home Ownership in 
22 Metropolitan Districts, April 1940, from the 
Standpoint of the Social Characteristics of the 
Family and the Physical Characteristics of the 
Dwelling” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1948). 

7 The study is limited to those social character- 


istics for which data are available in the 1940 
Census. 
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lies are given for central city and suburban 
area for the five metropolitan districts 
whose central city has a population of over 
one million. 

In the very largest of the twenty-two met- 
ropolitan districts, like New York—north- 
eastern New Jersey and Chicago, where land 
values in the central city often prohibit 
homeownership and flight to the suburbs 
is not always practicable, families, for the 
most part, cannot exercise choice regarding 
homeownership or tenant occupancy. How- 
ever, this inability to exercise free choice 
cannot be considered a serious limitation 
of the entire sample. Family characteristics 
are subclassified into eight different contract 
and estimated rent groups: for the highest 
group, the proportion of homeowner fami- 
lies for all metropolitan districts except New 
York and Chicago ranges from about 70 to 
85 per cent. In New York it is 50.7 per cent; 
in Chicago, 47.9 per cent. 

The statistical data from the 1940 Census 
are presented as unweighted averages of 
medians or percentages for twenty-two met- 
ropolitan districts. Each metropolitan dis- 
trict is given equal weight. No extra weight, 


8 The analysis is based on data from the follow- 
ing volumes of the United States Census of 1940: 
Population and Housing; Families; Tenure and 
Rent; Population and Housing; Families; Income 
and Rent. The twenty-two metropolitan districts 
included in the study are: Baltimore, Boston, Buf- 
falo-Niagara, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Hartford—New Britain, Houston, Kansas 
City (Missouri, Kansas), Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, New Orleans, New York- 
northeastern New Jersey, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, St. Louis, San Francisco—Oakland, 
Scranton—Wilkes Barre, and Washington, D.C. 


8 Contract or estimated rent does not measure 
precisely the same thing as wage-and-salary income, 
a subclassification used in addition to rental value 
for the eleven metropolitan districts of one million 
or more, since, for any given wage-and-salary-in- 
come group, contract rent in the case of tenant 
families is lower than estimated rent for owners. 
The wage-and-salary-income category excludes 
those living on business profits or professional fees, 
thus eliminating many families at the top socio- 
economic levels. Furthermore, owners in all wage- 
and-salary-income groups have a greater propor- 
tion of families with three or more members in the 
labor force, many of whom may have contributed 
to family wage-and-salary income. 
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for example, is given the New York-north- 
eastern New Jersey metropolitan district 
because it has a greater number of families. 


AGE OF FAMILY HEAD 


Heads of owner families are usually older 
than are heads of tenant families. The medi- 
an age of the male homeowner head of fam- 
ily for the twenty-two metropolitan districts 
is 49.8 years, the median age of the tenant 
head is 40.6 years, a difference of almost ten 


in almost every instance increases with in- 
creasing age for each rental-value group and 
with increasing rental value for each age 
group. The proportion of homeowners in the 
thirty-five to forty-four age group is 34.6 
per cent, in the seventy-five-and-over age 
group it is 62.2 per cent, the highest pro- 
portion for any age group. Homeownership 
comes with increasing age irrespective of 
rental-value level. 

Owners and tenants in the central city 


TABLE 1* 


HOMEOWNER FAMILIES AS PER CENT OF ALL FAMILIES BY AGE OF MALE HEAD OF FAMILY AND 
BY CONTRACT OR ESTIMATED RENT FOR 22 METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS (APRIL, 1940) 


Ace oF MALE oF FAMILY 


ConTRACT OR ESTIMATED 

Rent 

Under 25 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-74 75 and Over 

Under $z0........... 7.4 22.8 28.7 30.6 a7.@ 27.3 32.7 
$10-$19............. 4.4 12.6 17.0 25.0 31.8 43-4 
eee re 4.4 12.7 24.4 36.7 45-4 55.1 60.3 
10.4 19.0 34.4 48.6 57-0 63.8 71.1 
OS See 16.2 29.5 47.0 57-9 64.0 68.9 71.4 
= eee 24.7 42.5 57-2 64.4 69.7 73-9 74.8 
29.9 53-7 60.8 69.0 75.0 77-4 81.5 
75 and over...... 34.6 68.3 74.4 76.3 81.0 79.0 80.0 

18.3 34.6 46.7 53-5 57-9 62.2 


* Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940: Population and Housing: Families, Tenure 


and Rent, Table 9, pp. 47-54- 


years. While nearly two-thirds of the male 
heads of tenant families are under forty- 
five, little more than one-third among owner 
families are under forty-five. Owner heads 
of families are, on the average, older than 
tenants for every rent group, for every met- 
ropolitan district, and for central-city and 
suburban areas. 

It is to be expected that homeowners will 
be older than tenants. There is a cluster of 
factors associated with age which are also 
associated with homeownership; older fami- 
lies are less migratory, and homeownership 
increases as migration decreases. Income 
increases with age, and homeownership in- 
creases with income. 

Contrary to what is regarded as the typi- 
cal life-cycle of the family, with the male 
head and his wife giving up homeownership 
for an apartment hotel in old age, Table 1 
shows that the proportion of homeownership 


are older than suburban owners and tenants 
within each rental-value group. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER TWENTY-ONE 


In the middle- and high-rental value 
groups— $30.00 and above—homeowner 
families, for the most part, have a greater 
number of children than do tenant fami- 
lies.1° More tenant families are childless or 
have one child; more owner families have 
two, three, or four or more children.1! The 
same trend is observed in the higher wage- 
and-salary-income levels. 

Initially, homeownership is probably a 
selective process—selecting those families 

10 The $30.00 division does not represent a pre- 
judgment but is based on the level at which family 


characteristics of homeowners and tenants change 
substantially. 

11 The median is not used here, since it is usually 
below 1 and thus does not differentiate among 
families with one, two, or three or more children. 
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who either have or want children. Further- 
more, families with children often prefer 
single-family houses, and few new single- 
family dwellings have been constructed to 
rent.!* It is only after single-family dwell- 
ings have gone through the “filtering” proc- 
ess—after both physical property depreci- 
ation and neighborhood obsolescence have 
occurred—that they are put on the rental 
market. 

At the lower rental-value levels tenant 
families appear to have more children than 
owner families, though the results are not 
conclusive. A greater proportion of the own- 
er families are childless, a greater proportion 
of tenant families have one and two chil- 
dren, and at the four-or-more-children level 
owner families seem to have the edge slight- 
ly over tenant families. In terms of the me- 
dian, tenant families have a higher median 
number of children than do owners in the 
$10.00-$39.00 rental-value groups. 

Tenants seem to have larger families at 
the lower rental-value levels despite the fact 
that (1) a greater proportion of tenant than 
of owner families in these low-rental-value 
groups live in multifamily structures, which 
have, in general, fewer rooms per dwelling 
unit and so would provide a less favorable 
environment for rearing children; (2) ten- 
ant households in single-family as well as in 
multifamily structures have a smaller medi- 
an number of rooms than do owner house- 
holds; (3) fewer families with a foreign- 
born head are tenants than are owners— 
foreign-born families have larger families, 
in general, than do families with a native- 
born head; and (4) tenant families in the 
low-rental-value levels have younger male 
heads than do owner families. If we may 
assume that tenant families have been in 
existence for a shorter period of time, then 
tenant families have had a shorter time in 
which to rear children. 

It must be remembered that the study, 


12 According to Colean, about 40 per cent of the 
approximately four million tenant-occupied non- 
farm units added during the thirties were used 
single-family houses transferred from owner-occu- 
pancy to rental status (Miles Colean, American 
Housing [New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1944], p. 231). 
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in determining medians and proportions for 
specified subgroups—e.g., tenant families, 
$30.00-$39.00 contract monthly rent—does 
not provide social characteristics for indi- 
vidual families. The tenant families at the 
lower rental values who have larger fami- 
lies are not necessarily the same families 
who live in small multifamily structures or 
who have young male heads. In terms of 
another example, tenant families who make 
up a 15 per cent intercity or county migrant 
rate may or may not include the 5 per cent 
of male heads of families who are single. 

Both owner and tenant suburban families 
have more children than owner and tenant 
central-city families. 


RENT AND INCOME 


Homeowner families are more likely to 
have higher incomes, on the average, than 
are tenant families. Of those families earn- 
ing wages and salaries in 1939, 45.9 per 
cent of the owner families had incomes over 
$2,000.00, but only 26.3 per cent of the 
tenant families did. And, since both contract 
and estimated rent increases with a rise in 
family income, a larger proportion of home- 
owners live in dwellings with higher rental 
values. 

Within each wage-and-salary-income 
group, homeowners live in a dwelling which 
is worth more in terms of the money the 
owners think it could bring in the rental 
market than do tenants of the same income 
group. This relationship exists for each in- 
come group in practically all the twenty- 
two metropolitan districts. 

Since “estimated rent” is not cost of oc- 
cupancy to tle owner as is contract rent to 
the tenant but represents the respondent’s 
judgment as to what would be an equiva- 
lent rent if the dwelling unit were on the 
rental market, no determination can be 
made of the relation of actual home pay- 
ments to income of owner, as compared with 
tenant families. 

If rent and not income is considered the 
fixed variable and if median income is de- 
termined for fixed rental groups, then, with- 
in the higher rent::l-value groups, tenants 
have a higher wage-and-salary income than 
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owners do. But within the lower rental- 
value groups owners have a higher wage- 
and-salary income than do tenants. Figure 1 
shows the two different sets of regression 
curves, according to whether median in- 
come is determined for different rental- 
value groups, or median rent for given in- 
come groups. 

The difference in the set of curves accord- 
ing to whether income or rent is the fixed 
variable causes no logical difficulty. For the 
two curves to coincide, one would have to 
be a perfect function of the other. That is, 
any given income would match perfectly 
with a given rent in all cases, and there 
would be no rental distribution for a given 
income or any income distribution for a 
given rent. 

Further subclassification by tenure, wage- 
and-salary income, as well as by number of 
children or occupation, shows the following 
facts, in general: (1) For a given income 
group, contract or estimated rent declines 
as the number of children increases, both 
among owners and tenants. Evidently, fami- 
lies with more children must spend a large 
part of their income for other necessities 
at the expense of the home. (2) For a given 
income group, the size of contract or esti- 
mated rent follows Edward’s hierarchy of 
social-economic levels, among both owners 
and tenants. Professionals spend the most 
within a given income group; laborers, the 
least. Housing becomes for certain socio- 
economic groups not only a necessity but 
also an item of conspicuous consumption. 

These findings validate earlier studies. 
Maurice Halbwachs, in 1913, concluded 
that the smaller the family, the larger the 
proportion of total expenditures going for 
rent, basing the statement on study of 
household accounts of members of the Ger- 
man laboring class.1* Freidrich Lutge, in 
1930, considered that “the higher the social 
standing, the higher the relative expendi- 


13 Quoted in Faith Williams and Carle C. Zim- 
merman, Studies of Family Living in the United 
States and Other Countries: An Analysis of Mate- 
rial and Method (U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Misc. Pub. No. 223 [Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1935]), p. 319. 


ture for housing.”!* And the results have 
also been confirmed by the study of family 
expenditures, of 1935-36, and by Jessica 
Peixotto in her Getting and Spending at the 
Professional Standard of Living. 


MARITAL STATUS OF THE FAMILY HEAD 


While the greatest proportion of owner 
as well as tenant families for all rental-value 
groups are “normal” families, this propor- 
CONTRACT OR 
ESTIMATED 


MONTHLY RENT, 
APRIL 1940 
INCOME 
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MEDIAN 
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for given 
income 


$1000 $2000 $3000 $4000 $5000 
WAGE -AND-SALARY INCOME, 1939 
Fic. 1.—Relation of rent to wage and salary 
income, for those families whose 1939 income from 
sources other than wage and salary amounted to 
no more than $50.00. For 22 metropolitan districts. 


tion is greater for owner than for tenant 
families for most of the rental-value inter- 
vals, with an average of 91.4 per cent of 
total owner families with male heads being 
normal families, and 89.3 per cent of tenant 
families.15 

A greater proportion of tenant than of 
owner families is single-person, divorced, or 
separated. This is true for all rental-value 
groups. Widowed families, on the other 
hand, are more prevalent among owner 


14 Quoted in Carl C. Zimmerman, Consumption 
and Standards of Living (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1936), p. 173. 


15 “Normal families” in the 1940 Census are con- 
sidered to be families with a male head who is 
married and living with his wife in the same house- 
hold. 
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than among tenant families for all but the 
very lowest rental-value group. 


MIGRATION STATUS OF HEADS OF FAMILIES 


It is to be expected that owner families, 
with an investment in a home, would be 
less migratory than tenant families. Tenants 
migrate more than homeowners in all rental- 
value groups for the metropolitan district 
as a whole and for the central city and the 
suburb. The average migrant rate for all 
owner rental-value groups in all twenty-two 
metropolitan districts is 33.2 per cent; for 
all tenants it is 74.6 per cent. Thus, while 
only about one out of three owner heads of 
families moved from his place of residence 
in the five-year period 1935-40, three out 
of four tenant heads of families did so. 
Tenant families are more migratory than 
owners, with regard to both intra- and inter- 
city or county migration. 

Homeowner families include not only 
those families possessing social character- 
istics indicative of stability but also those 
looking for stability, though not necessar- 
ily possessing the social characteristics de- 
noting stability. 


RACE AND NATIVITY 


Many immigrant families wanted home- 
ownership as their security against social, 
psychological and economic maladjustments 
in the new and strange urban community. 
Families with heads of foreign-born white 
nativity represent 28 per cent of total owner 
families and only 19 per cent of tenant 
families. The desire for homeownership 
among the foreign-born is especially evi- 
dent among families in the lower and middle 
rental-value groups. In the $20.00-$29.00 
rental group, their proportion to total own- 
ers is 89.2 per cent greater than their pro- 
portion to total tenants; in the $75.00-and- 
over rental-value category, the proportion is 
only 12.4 per cent greater. 

Nonwhite families are more heavily rep- 
resented among tenants than among owners 
in all but the top rental-value groups. Even 
in these groups the greater proportion 
among owners is not conclusive, since their 
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numbers are so small. This greater repre- 
sentation among tenant families for almost 
all rental groups is not necessarily because 
of a desire for tenant-occupancy. Ford cites 
homeownership among Negroes in New 
York City as a method of escape from 
crowding, rent exploitation, and the con- 
ditions of neglect and disrepair that widely 
characterize Harlem.1® However, a relative- 
ly small proportion of new private dwelling 
units has been built to sell to Negro own- 
ers in large metropolitan districts, and the 
greater difficulty in getting mortgage money 
and the existence of covenants restrict their 
purchase of old homes in many areas of 
many large cities. It is too early to measure 
the effect of the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision prohibiting the legal enforcement of 
restrictive covenants. 

Native white families represent a greater 
proportion of tenants than of owners in 
these twenty-two largest metropolitan dis- 
tricts—68.5 per cent of total owner fami- 
lies and 70.5 per cent of total tenant fami- 
lies. Their proportion of both total owner 
and total tenant families naturally increases 
with an increase in rental values, since 
native white families are more frequently 
found at higher rental-value levels than are 
families of other race or nativity. This in- 
crease in proportion, however, is greater 
among owners. In the $20.00-$29.00 rental- 
value group the proportion of native white 
families to total owners is 82.7 per cent as 
large as their proportion to total tenants; 
in the $75.00-and-over rental-value cate- 
gory it is 98 per cent. 


OCCUPATION OF THE EMPLOYED HEAD 
OF THE FAMILY 


There appears to be a constant striving 
for homeownership among most of the blue- 
collar workers. Blue-collar, physical produc- 
tion workers, who do most of their work 
with their hands and are considered to be of 
lower socio-economic status than are white- 
collar service workers in Edward’s socio- 
economic classification, either represent a 


16 James Ford, Slums and Housing (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1936), I, 486. 
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greater proportion of homeowners than of 
tenants in all rental-value groups (as in the 
case of craftsmen) or show a trend toward 
a greater proportionate share of homeown- 
ership than of tenant occupancy in the high- 
er rental-value levels, as in the case of oper- 
atives and laborers. 

Most of the service workers in the broad 
service category—the group that typically 
represents urbanism: the professionals, the 
clerical and sales workers, and even the pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials—do not re- 
flect statistically the striving toward home- 
ownership evidenced among the physical 
production occupations. The professional 
and clerical groups are a greater share of 
tenants than of owners in all except the very 
lowest and highest rental-value groups; the 
proprietors, managers, and officials, while 
representing a greater proportion of the 
owners in the lower rental-value groups, 
are a greater share of tenants in the higher 
rental-value categories. 

If the major Census occupation groups 
are subclassified by wage-and-salary income 
instead of contract or estimated rent, the 
same trends that are described above are 
evident in each of the occupation groups. 

Though it is the blue-collar workers who 
appear to strive for homeownership in large 
metropolitan areas, it is the white-collar 
workers, on the other hand, who appear to 
pay the highest rent in relation to their 
income. 

The conclusion of this study is that home- 
ownership, for the most part, represents sta- 
bility and security—-social and psychologi- 
cal—to the modern urban family and a 
means of resisting the city’s unfavorable 
influence upon family life. Evidence on the 
stability value of homeownership has been 
presented through the analysis of the social 
characteristics of owner as compared with 
tenant families. If homeownership repre- 
sents stability, it may be assumed that, in 
general, homeowner families will be those 
who either have stable family characteris- 
tics or are seeking them through homeown- 
ership as a compensatory device. 

No cause-and-effect relationship, but only 


an association, is established between home- 
ownership and the social characteristics of 
the family. Homeownership may be the 
cause, coincidence, or consequence of social 
or other factors. If we wanted to predict 
whether or not a family was a homeowner 
family, the independent variables would in- 
clude many others in addition to the social 
characteristics of the family. And, converse- 
ly, if we wanted to predict whether a family 
had certain stable social characteristics, the 
independent variables would include many 
factors in addition to homeownership. 

“Homeownership” is not a concise term. 
Owned homes, for example, are predomi- 
nantly single-family structures, and it may 
be the latter, whether owner- or tenant- 
occupied, that are associated with stable 
family relationships. Statistics on social 
characteristics of the family are not avail- 
able by type of structure. 

There is a close association between 
homeownership and age of family head. 
Homeownership increases at all rental-value 
levels with an increase in age of head. Other 
family characteristics indicative of stability 
may be associated not so much with home- 
ownership as with the age of the family 
head. Homeowners, for example, are less 
migrant, but so are older people. 

The proportion of homeowners varies in 
the twenty-two metropolitan districts from 
45-7 per cent in Minneapolis-St. Paul to 
23.1 per cent in New York-northeastern 
New Jersey. Any attempt at finding the pre- 
cise reasons for the variation in homeowner- 
ship among families and among metropoli- 
tan districts would involve an extensive 
study of the social-psychological structure 
of the family and its members, effective de- 
mand in the area, building practices and 
profit motives of the builders, local tradition 
with regard to homeownership, size of met- 
ropolitan district, rate of growth of the dis- 
trict, size of real estate taxes, economic ac- 
tivity, kind of transit system, as well as 
social characteristics of the families. This 
study has considered only the last of these 
factors. 
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MARRIAGE PREDICTION IN THE POLISH PEASANT 


JOHN L. THOMAS 


ABSTRACT 


Recent research does not bear out the prediction made by the authors of The Polish Peasant of great 
marital instability among the American Poles. It is suggested that their predictions failed to achieve 
greater accuracy because they did not seek statistical verification of the representativeness of their data 
where this was possible. Further, they oversimplified reality by not recognizing the manifold “values” 
forming an “attitude.” Finally, they did not fully consider the possibility of a conflict of “attitudes,” 
resulting in an ambivalence which rendered prediction in certain areas of conduct well-nigh impossible. 


If prediction be taken as one of the chief 
goals of social science, then it would seem 
to be of prime importance to evaluate a 
particular methodological approach not 
only on the grounds of logical consistency 
but also on the results achieved. Not that 
the accuracy of a prediction in a particular 
instance will of itself prove or disprove the 
validity of the approach; rather, it will have 
to be shown that the prediction, accurate 
or otherwise, is consequent upon the valid 
application of the methodological approach 
to a particular social phenomenon. In a 
given instance, therefore, if subsequent facts 
do not bear out the prediction, two ques- 
tions may be asked. First, Was the predic- 
tion invalid because the methodological ap- 
proach employed was not validly applied? 
If this is true, then we can learn little about 
the usefulness of the methodology from 
the study. Second, Was the prediction in- 
valid. because the methodological position 
assumed by the scientist was in itself defec- 
tive? If such is the case, then we must 
try to ascertain the possible source of 
the error. 

A case in point is the prediction con- 
cerning the breakdown of monogamous 
marriage among the Polish peasants in 
America, as found in Thomas and Znani- 
ecki’s monumental work.1 They summarize 
their study of the conjugal relations exist- 
ing among Polish-Americans as follows: 


1 William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1927), II, 1751-52. (All references 
are to this edition.) 
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“Thus, in general the marriage situation 
among the American Poles looks quite hope- 
less when judged by the standards of the 
permanent and exclusive conjugal bond. 
Numerous causes contribute to the progres- 
sive dissolution of the monogamous mar- 
riage-group, and there are no important and 
general reconstructive factors.” 

If in 1920, at the conclusion of this 
study, there was present, on the one hand, 
“progressive dissolution of the monog- 
amous marriage-group” and, on the other, 
“no important and general reconstructive 
factors,” one would expect to find relatively 
greater marital disintegration among the 
American Poles today. This is especially 
true if we consider that Thomas and Zna- 
niecki specifically discount any of the forces 
which might fortify the conjugal bond. 
They point out that, as a result of the 
breakup of the wider family institution 
found in Poland, “marriage almost ceases 
to be a social institution, and the old so- 
cially sanctioned attitudes upon which the 
strength and permanence of the conjugal 
bonds were based lose most of their prac- 
tical influence.” Hence, for American Poles, 
“marriage rests almost exclusively upon the 
temperamental attitudes of the individuals, 
not upon their obedience to social rules.” 
And the authors produce documents alleged- 
ly showing that “none of these attitudes is 
sufficient to form a permanent basis for the 
family.’ 

Further, the immigrant will find great 


2 Ibid., p. 1704. 
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difficulty in substituting new social ideals 
and norms for the crumbling old institu- 
tional foundations of family life. The ab- 
stract principle of duty has, according to 
Thomas and Znaniecki, little practical in- 
fluence on the Polish immigrant. Love as a 
cultural product demanding exclusive at- 
tachment to one individual is also exceed- 
ingly rare among the peasants. Economic 
ideals, although they demand a certain 
amount of stability, do not guarantee the 
unity of the conjugal bond. Finally, social 
progress and the desire for prominence, al- 
though they can operate as positive moral 
forces, affect only a minority and are ap- 
preciable only when the parents have passed 
the “stormy period” of youth. For these 
reasons “the moral status of the average 
Polish-American individual or marriage- 
group in matters of conjugal life can be thus 
briefly characterized as that of a very un- 
stable balance of temperamental attitudes 
and personal habits, which determine 
whether the traditional social schematiza- 
tion—now almost reduced to a mere form— 
will be preserved or not.’ 

Considered in the light of the above pre- 
dictions, the future of the Polish-American 
family in 1920 looked gloomy indeed. And 
yet the last three decades do not seem to 
have borne out the contentions of the writ- 
ers. In the first place, it must be admitted 
that the Polish-American population today 
is not generally considered less monogamous 
than the average run of Americans. In fact, 
from what evidence is obtainable, it may 
be inferred that the conjugal bond is much 
more stable among them than among almost 
any other comparable group. 

Although it would be difficult to obtain 
information on the total number of Polish- 
Americans in this country, the census re- 
ports do supply information on the number 
of foreign-born Poles. According to the 
1940 census for Chicago, of the 672,705 
foreign-born whites in the city, 17.1 per 
cent were Poles.* This is the largest foreign- 
born white group in the city. Nevertheless, 


3 Ibid., p. 1706. 
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the Poles do not appear in relatively large 
numbers in the domestic relations courts of 
the city, although, according to the predic- 
tions of Thomas and Znaniecki, that is to 
be expected. 

Further, if we assume with the authors 
that the majority of Poles in this country 
keep some connection with the church, sta- 
tistics gathered on Polish-American Cath- 
olics should be of some help in discovering 
the state of monogamous marriage among 
them. The findings of a study on marriage 
conditions in the dioceses of the Great Lakes 
region are very enlightening. Statistics have 
been gathered on about three hundred par- 
ishes, a considerable number of which are 
Polish. The data on separation and divorce 
indicate that the conjugal bond is more 
stable among the Polish-Americans than 
among other American Catholics.® It is dif- 
ficult to reconcile this evidence with Thomas 
and Znaniecki’s predictions. 

Finally, a study of the records of the Sep- 
aration Court of the Chancery Office for 
the Chicago Archdiocese indicates no rela- 
tively great demoralization among the 
Polish-American Catholics of the diocese. 
Separation cases involving those of Irish 
and German descent greatly outnumber the 
cases involving those of Polish descent.® 
Further, in the factors alleged for the break- 
down of marriage, it was discovered that the 
Poles had the lowest percentage in which 
adultery was alleged as the main factor in 
the disruption of the union.’ This evidence 
seems to indicate no widespread demoraliza- 
tion among the American Catholic Poles in 
the very region from which the authors drew 
much of the data for their predictions. 


4U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of 
the United States: Population, Second Series: Char- 
acteristics of the Population of Illinois (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1942), pp. 146 ff. 

5 This study has not been completed, and the 
evidence uncovered to date is advanced only as an 
indication of what the total picture may be. 

6 John L. Thomas, “Some of the Factors In- 
volved in the Breakdown of Catholic Marriage” 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, department of so- 
ciology, University of Chicago, 1949), p. 77. 

7 Ibid., pp. 136-37. 
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In the light of this evidence we are 
tempted to ask why the predictions of the 
authors failed to materialize. Others have 
questioned the defensibility of applying to 
society in general conclusions which are 
based on the study of Polish peasants. 
Blumer has questioned whether the theoreti- 
cal conceptions in this work are really de- 
rived from the material at all, contending 
that they have no essential dependence on 
the documents employed.* In his pene- 
trating analysis he goes further and ques- 
tions “both the logical and methodological 
adequacy of the concepts of ‘attitude’ and 
‘value.’”” Yet these concepts are basic to 
the methodological formula designed by the 
authors to yield “laws of social becoming.’”® 

In his comment on Blumer’s Appraisal, 
W. I. Thomas admitted that “the concrete 
materials of the volume are not adequately 
correlated with the methodological scheme.” 
However, he went on to explain: 


I approve our separation of attitudes and 
values, or psychological sets and tendencies to 
act, on the one hand, and the external stimuli 
to action on the other, and of our generel de- 
scription of the interaction of these factors, 
but I think we went too far in our confident 
assumption that we shall be able to lay bare 
the complete and invariable nature of this inter- 
action and thus determine the Jaws of “social 
becoming.””1° 


Since human material is never stable, he 
concludes, “we should therefore not speak 
of social Jaws but seek to establish high de- 
grees of probability in the interaction of 
attitudes and values.’’!4 

It would seem that the authors did not 
achieve “high degrees of probability” with 
regard to Polish-American marriage values 
and attitudes. Perhaps the most obvious 
reason for their failure was that they did 


8 Herbert Blumer, An Appraisal of Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s “The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America” (“Critiques of Research in the Social Sci- 
ences,” Vol. I [New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1946]), p. 70. 

9 Ibid., p. 71. 

10 Jbid., p. 83. 

11 Jbid., p. 84. 
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not associate statistical methods and con- 
trols in their use of documents. Although 
admitting this defect, Thomas justified his 
position as follows: “This would have been 
difficult in view of the character of the 
materials, which for the most part were 
found ready made and were not systemati- 
cally prepared.”? 

This is quite true with regard to the use 
of letters and, perhaps, of life-histories. 
However, in studying the breakdown of the 
conjugal relation in Polish-American fami- 
lies, they employed for the most part mate- 
rials supplied by the Legal Aid Society in 
the city of Chicago.1* Some attempt should 
have been made to ascertain just how rep- 
resentative of the Polish-American popula- 
tion as a whole were the cases which they 
studied. Since there is no indication that 
this was done, one questions the defensibil- 
ity of using the term “average” Polish- 
American when making generalizations 
based on selected cases. 

Prescinding from this admitted defect in 
their approach to the problem of social 
change, let us consider the conceptual for- 
mula which was basic to their interpretation 
of change in the conjugal relations of the 
Polish peasant in America. The authors 
quite rightly contend that, in treating the 
problem of social change, both the objec- 
tive factors, which they have chosen to call 
“values,” and the subjective factors, which 
they have named “attitudes,” must be 
taken into consideration. Feeling that the 
subjective factors had been too much neg- 
lected, Thomas and Znaniecki insisted that 
the attitudes of the recipient human agent 
must be ascertained, since recipients did not 
react uniformly to the same objective fac- 
tor, as in the natural sciences, but differ- 
ently at different times because of their dif- 
ferent attitudes. No one will quarrel over 
their insistence on the old scholastic adage: 
“Quidquid recipitur, ad modum recipientis 
recipitur.” The problem, however, lies not 
only in ascertaining the attitudes of the re- 


12 [bid., p. 86. 
13 Thomas and Znaniecki, op. cit., Il, 1653. 
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cipient and how they change but primarily 
in judging the relative motivating force of 
conflicting attitudes in the same agent. It 
would seem that the assumption that one 
attitude simply replaces another attitude in 
the agent when the social values change is 
far too simple an explanation of reality. 
The problem is basically one of the conflict 
of attitudes and the discernment of their 
motivating force. Further, there is the prob- 
lem of two or more social values calling 
forth the same attitude in the same agent. 
Thus, if one social value is removed, it is 
not necessary to postulate a change in atti- 
tude, since the second social value then be- 
comes operative and the individual will act 
in the same way as before in a given situ- 
ation. Failure to see that attitudes can be 
enforced by various sets of values operating 
at different levels of consciousness can lead 
to serious misinterpretation of social phe- 
nomena. For example, the authors state that 
“sexual indulgence as such has no meaning 
of ‘wickedness’ attached to it; only its bear- 
ing on the family system made it condemn- 
able or contemptible.’?* This statement 
seems a bit naive, since their experience in 
dealing with the “average” Polish-American 
must have acquainted them with the fact 
that the “average” Polish-American felt 
seriously obliged to admit his sexual in- 
dulgences in confession in order to obtain 
peace of soul. Further inquiry would have 
shown them that the feeling of guilt arose 
not only from committing an act which the 
community judged “condemnable or con- 
temptible” but from an attitude, based on 
a value, that this act was sinful or wicked. 

In other words, two social values were 
operative: the sanction of the community 
and the sanction of religion. In peasant life, 
within the close-knit family and community 
structure of the primitive group, it is pos- 
sible that the sanction of the community 
was uppermost in forming the attitude of 
the individual. At the same time, however, 
the sanction of religion was operating, since 
it would be otherwise impossible to explain 


14 Tbid., pp. 1738-39. 
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the delinquent’s recourse to confession in 
the primitive peasant society. When the in- 
dividual migrates and the sanction of the 
kinship and community group becomes 
weakened, the other value—namely, the 
sanction of religion—comes to the fore and 
enforces the attitude. It is obvious that the 
force of the religious sanction may be 
weakened in the process of migration, since 
the immigrant may be forced to live under 
circumstances which seriously threaten his 
moral life.45 In addition, there may be a 
period of transition during which the immi- 
grant is cut off from active contact with his 
church, a fact that can lead to a still further 
weakening of the religious sanction. But, 
as the authors point out, Polish immigrants 
are quick to establish a parish wherever 
possible.1® 

It would seem that Thomas and Zna- 
niecki were too much impressed by the state 
of temporary disorganization consequent 
upon settlement in a new country. More spe- 
cifically, since their general theory led them 
to expect a weakening of the conjugal bond, 
they found it easy to accept the cases of 
marital disintegration appearing in the rec- 
ords of the Legal Aid Society as typical. 
Their reasoning was as follows: The dis- 
organization of the Polish peasant in Amer- 
ica is due to the decay of the large-family 
system, to the weakness of the Polish-Amer- 
ican community, and to the novelty of 
American legal standards. They maintained 
that the marriage group had formerly been 
held together not through the personal re- 
sponsibility of the individuals involved but 
rather by the power of the large family 
(kinship group) and the larger community 
(church and state). In America the sanc- 
tions of the large family and community 
were greatly weakened, and, since the indi- 
vidual was not accustomed to taking the 
personal responsibility for maintaining the 
conjugal bond intact, great demoralization 
was to be expected. In other words, with 
the increase of individualism among the 


15 Tbid., pp. 2099-2133. 
16 Tbid., pp. 1511-74. 
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immigrants and the lessening of external 
family and community sanctions, marriage 
ceased to be a social institution, and its 
stability rested on the none-too-stable tem- 
peramental attitudes of the individuals.’* 

As we have pointed out, the authors have 
taken a far too simple view of the subjec- 
tive factors in human action. Their theory 
' seems unable to treat in an adequate way 
the absolute strength of a given attitude, 
the possibility of a conflict between atti- 
tudes, and the obvious fact that an attitude 
may be enforced by different values at the 
same time. For instance, they state that the 
relations between husband and wife were 
defined in a certain way by the large family 
and community in Poland. Impelled by 
their desire for recognition, individuals ac- 
cepted this traditional definition. In the 
absence of the larger groups, this desire no 
longer operates effectively, and the indi- 
vidual follows the traditional definition only 
if it conforms to his natural tendencies and 
habits. This is true because “there is no 
social prestige behind this definition and no 
higher motive which would induce the indi- 
vidual to accept and maintain it when it 
disagrees with his temperament and 
habits.”2® This is to say that they do not 
consider the possibility that the traditional 
definition was also sanctioned by the reli- 
gion of the individual, so that, when the 
one sanction became ineffective, the other 
became operative. 

The inability to take into account the 
subjective aspect of religion and _ its 
strength in shaping the attitudes of the in- 
dividual is one of the great weaknesses of 
their approach. They seem to have been 
satisfied with considering religion as an ex- 
ternal institution which exerts pressure in 
much the same way as does any other. This 
does not seem to square with reality. They 
state that abortion is considered “shame- 
ful—probably because resorted to mostly 
by unmarried girls,” forgetting the very real 
subjective effect of the strong religious pro- 
hibition upon the individual.’® Further, 
they maintain that, as a check on sexual 


17 Ibid., pp. 1703-6. 
18 Jbid., p. 1706. 
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tendencies, religion “never had any par- 
ticular influence.”?° This generalization 
would find little support among social scien- 
tists today; for, no matter what objective 
validity one may grant to a particular re- 
ligion or religious teaching, there can be 
‘ittle doubt of the powerful influence ex- 
erted by them throughout life. The inabil- 
ity of the authors to grasp the subjective 
effect of religious beliefs upon the Polish 
peasant is all the more amazing because 
they must have been fully aware of the 
brutal persecutions which he endured down 
through history in order to maintain his 
beliefs intact. 

It is possible that this failure to grasp the 
subjective effect of religious belief on the 
individual accounts for a certain miscon- 
ception of the role of the parish in the im- 
migrant’s life. The authors are correct in 
calling the parish the “most important 
Polish-American institution” and in point- 
ing out that “the Polish-American parish is 
much more than a religious association for 
common worship under the leadership of a 
priest.”21 However, they betray their in- 
ability to take into account the subjective 
aspect of religion and its strength in shap- 
ing the attitudes of the individual by in- 
sisting on the merely external control which 
the parish as an institution is able to exert; 
for, considered in this way, the parish is 
“simply the old primary community, reor- 
ganized and concentrated.” Hence, since it 
is obvious that the Polish-American parish 
“does not control the life of its members as 
efficiently as did the old community,” the 
authors concluded that it would not be 
powerful enough to overcome the disinte- 
grating forces undermining the institution 
of marriage.?? 

In the light of the preceding analysis the 
following conclusions about the work of 
Thomas and Znaniecki would seem to be 
permissible. First, they failed in their pre- 
diction about the future marital condition 
of the Polish-American because they as- 


19 Tbid., p. 1516. 
20 Ibid., p. 1738. 
21 Jbid., p. 1523. 
22 Tbid., p. 1524. 
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sumed certain laws of social change which 
led them to accept the cases in the records 
of the Legal Aid Society as typical, without 
seeking statistical verification of their rep- 
resentativeness. Second, although they 
rightly insisted on the necessity of consid- 
ering the subjective factors in social change, 
they oversimplified reality by not recogniz- 
ing the manifold “values” forming an “atti- 
tude” and by underestimating the possibil- 
ity of a conflict of “attitudes” resulting in 
an ambivalence which rendered prediction 
well-nigh impossible. With his usual discern- 
ment, Blumer succinctly summarizes this 
point in the form of a dilemma: “On the 
one hand, an inescapable need of including 
the subjective element of human experience, 
but, on the other hand, an enormous, and so 
far, unsurmounted, difficulty in securing de- 
vices that will catch this element of human 
experience in the way that is customary for 


23 Blumer, oP. cit., p. 111. 


usable data in ordinary scientific procedure 
in other fields.” 

The contribution to the social sciences of 
this monumental work has been manifold 
and is recognized by all. Unfortunately, 
some of the methodological concepts ad- 
vanced by the authors have been adopted 
uncritically by others, with no great advan- 
tage to the social sciences. This critical 
analysis of one of their predictions indi- 
cates where further work must be centered 
if a better understanding of social change 
is to be attained. The uncritical accumula- 
tion of statistical data on attitudes can only 
produce a pseudo-scientific knowledge of 
social life. Research methods must be fash- 
ioned to get at the deep, inner core of 
the human person, so that the wellsprings 
of action are laid bare. Only then will re- 
search yield knowledge which can be used 
for the control of social life. 


St. Louis UNIVERSITY 


COMMENT 


FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 


I fully agree with Professor Thomas that the 
invalidation of our prediction concerning con- 
jugal relations among American Poles is due to 
the defectiveness of our methodological ap- 
proach. I would define these defects somewhat 
differently, however. 

Every scientific prediction of future facts 
can claim only conditional validity. The facts 
will occur as predicted, if certain conditions are 
fulfilled and if no unexpected influences inter- 
fere with their occurrence. The scientist who 
makes the prediction must know these condi- 
tions and be aware of the possibility of inter- 
fering influences. 

Now our prediction of the progressive disso- 
lution of monogamous conjugal relations among 
American Poles was based on a comparative 
study of only those cases in which dissolution 
did occur. It should, therefore, have been ex- 
plicitly limited to future conjugal relations 
which functioned under conditions similar to 
those which we studied. Our error was not due 
to failure to use statistical methods but to in- 
adequate application of case-study methods. 
The cases derived from the records of the Legal 
Aid Society were typical of a certain class of 


conjugal relations, but obviously not of that 
class which consistently conformed with the 
cultural patterns of permanent monogamy. 
We failed to investigate thoroughly and com- 
paratively conjugal relations typical of the 
latter class, because of our theory that the ex- 
istence of such relations among Polish peasants 
was entirely dependent on the large-family sys- 
tem and on rural community control. We are 
not the only ones who have committed such an 
error. Students of American families have de- 
voted at least ten times as much research to 
“abnormal” and “subnormal” families as to 
“normal” families, on the implicit or explicit 
assumption that the American family is be- 
coming progressively disorganized because of 
some specific changes in the structure of Amer- 
ican society. 

If we had thoroughly studied Polish conjugal 
relations which conformed with the pattern of 
monogamy, we might have discovered and cor- 
rected the other error which Professor Thomas 
points out: that of underestimating the in- 
fluence of religion. This error was probably due 
to an inadequate study of religious groups in 
Poland. Among the changes which were going 
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on in Polish peasant life and culture a decrease 
in the influence of religion was noticeable, and 
this has continued as Chalasifski established in 
1937 in his four-volume study of Polish youth 
in rural communities. But we either overesti- 
mated the importance of this process or under- 
estimated the effectiveness of the church’s ef- 
forts to counteract it. In any case, however, we 
could not have predicted thirty years ago the 
persistent influence of religious ideologies upon 
the social conduct of American Poles, as meas- 
ured by later statistical surveys; for this in- 
fluence was due to the fact that, contrary to all 
expectations, partial Americanization of the 
young generation was accompanied by an in- 
creasing, rather than by a decreasing, social 
integration of Polish-American communities 
and the growing active participation of indi- 
viduals in community life, while in the pri- 
mary education of the young religion remained 
dominant. 

Professor Thomas is right when he ascribes 
the deficiencies of The Polish Peasant to over- 
simplification of the heuristic conceptual frame- 
work, which—as Blumer showed—proved in- 
adequate for drawing inductive conclusions 
from empirical data. This deficiency is under- 
standable when we consider the origin of this 
framework. When W. I. Thomas, who was pri- 
marily interested in the human individual, be- 
gan in about 1907 to use the concept of “atti- 
tude,” the main heuristic significance of the 
concept was that it eliminated dogmatic natural- 
istic explanations of individual conduct in 
terms of biological “instincts,” innate “drives,” 
etc. An attitude was culturally conditioned and 
could be understood only with reference to the 
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culture in which the individual participated; 
and this is the approach which Thomas used in 
his ethnological and biographical studies. On 
the other hand, I was interested primarily in 
the history and theory of culture and, about 
1909, began to develop a conception of values 
as objective components of culture, irreducible 
to any combinations of natural objects plus 
psychological “feelings” or “volitions.” I had 
already published two books expounding and 
applying this conception (The Problem of 
Values in Philosophy [1910] and Humanism 
and Knowledge [1912], both in Polish). When 
we began to collaborate, it was obvious that 
our two conceptions were mutually supplemen- 
tary, and it seemed a simple task to synthesize 
them. The synthesis was defective because it 
still maintained the age-old dualism of “sub- 
jective” and “objective” elements of human 
experience, which, though useful in natural sci- 
ences, is of little value in studying cultural phe- 
nomena. We failed to realize that only by in- 
vestigating actions can this dualism be over- 
come. Later psychological studies of attitudes 
have shown that it is impossible to predict ex- 
actly future actions from attitudes, while his- 
torical studies of values have shown that it is 
impossible to generalize exactly about values 
in abstraction from the actions, individual or 
collective, in which they are used. Neverthe- 
less, I still think that our attempt to apply this 
oversimplified general theory to the vast com- 
plexity of empirical phenomena included in our 
work was worth while: a defective theory is 
scientifically more useful than no theory. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A study of Robert E. Park is being under- 
taken by Theodore K. Noss, Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, New York. Dr. Noss will 
welcome reminiscences, notes of classroom 
lectures, experiences with Dr. Park, letters 
and anecdotes from former students, associ- 
ates, and friends. Credit will be given or 
withheld as desired. 


Vaner V. Tangborn, Guthrie, Minnesota, 
a farmer who takes an active interest in the 
co-operative movement, is interested for his 
own information in getting in touch with 
social scientists who have made studies of 
problems and tactics in the organizing and 
promoting of co-operatives. 


The American Genetic Association.—The 
association announces a prize of $1,000 for 
the best essay written during 1950 in partial 
answer to the question: “Who marries 
whom, and why?” The purpose of this con- 
test is to develop criteria for recognizing the 
nongeographic factors which to a significant 
extent limit marriage choices. Prizes totaling 
$2,000 are offered, the first being $1,000. 
The contest closes February 28, 1951. The 
competition is open to all qualified students 
and specialists in this field. For additional 
information write the American Genetic As- 
sociation, 1507 M Street, N.W., Washington 


American Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion.—The annual convention will be held in 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, October 16- 
20, 1950, at the Colorado Hotel. Medical 
authorities will present new developments 
and their application to occupational ther- 
apy. 


The American Sociological Society.—In an 
attempt to encourage original research on 
the effects of modern media of communica- 
tion on the people and institutions of the 


United States, the American Sociological 
Society will present the Edward L. Bernays 
Foundation Radio-Television Award to the 
individual or group contributing the best 
piece of research on the effects of radio and/ 
or television on American society. Presenta- 
tion of the award, a $1,000 United States 
government bond, the gift of the Founda- 
tion, will be made at the society’s annual 
convention, which will be held in September 
in Denver, Colorado. 

The contest will be open to social scien- 
tists here and abroad. Any individual or 
group wishing to compete for the award 
must submit in duplicate a report on the re- 
search on or before July 1, 1950. Any re- 
search study completed during 1948, 1949, 
or the first half of 1950 will be eligible for 
consideration. Both published and unpub- 
lished studies may be submitted. Research 
not fully completed but for which a pre- 
liminary report is available may be submit- 
ted. Research studies will be judged on the 
basis of the competence with which they 
have been designed and carried out, their 
implications for social policy and social ac- 
tion, and the significance of their findings. 

All reports should be submitted as far in 
advance of the closing date as possible to the 
chairman of the committee of judges, Clyde 
W. Hart, National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, 4901 S. Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, IIli- 
nois. Inquiries for further information 
should be sent to Mr. Hart or to Matilda 
White Riley, executive officer of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, 427 West One Hun- 
dred and Seventeenth Street, New York 
27, New York. 

The committee of judges was appointed 
by the executive committee of the American 
Sociological Society, and consists of Clyde 
W. Hart, director of the National Opinion 
Research Center; Bernard Berelson, chair- 
man of committee on communication, Uni- 
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versity of Chicago; Carl Hovland, professor 
of psychology, Yale University; Robert K. 
Merton, professor of sociology, Columbia 
University; Edward Suchman, assistant di- 
rector for the social sciences, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Leland De Vinney, assistant director 
of the social science division, Rockefeller 
Foundation; and Theodore Newcomb, pro- 
fessor of sociology and psychology, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


Mary Baldwin College —The college has 
received an anonymous gift of $1,000 in 
memory of the late Dr. George Herbert 
Betts, for many years director of research in 
the school of education at Northwestern 
University, a leader in religious educaton 
and author of many well-known books in the 
fields of education and psychology. It will be 
used to augment a collection of books on 
sociology previously presented to the college 
by Dr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Grafton in 
memory of Dr. Betts. Dr. Grafton, professor 
of sociology at the college, was among the 
last students in religious education to study 
at Northwestern under Dr. Betts before his 
death in 1934. 


University of Bridgeport.—Joseph S. 
Roucek is giving a graduate course in the 
spring semester at the New School for Social 
Research. 


University of California, Los Angeles—A 
number of graduate teaching assistantships 
carrying a stipend of $1,200 will be available 
for the academic year 1950-51. Applications 
should be addressed to the chairman of the 
department of anthropology and sociology. 

Donald Cressey, of Indiana University, 
has joined the department of anthropology 
and sociology as instructor in sociology. He 
is teaching courses on criminology and 
penology. 

Ralph L. Beals has been elected president 
of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. 

Robert K. Merton, professor of sociology 
at Columbia, and David Stout, associate 
professor of anthropology at the University 
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of Iowa, will join the department for the 
summer session of 1950. 

Scott Allen Greer, a graduate student in 
the department, has been awarded a Sig- 
mund Livingston Memorial Fellowship by 
the Anti-defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 
He will do research on the participation and 
exclusion of minority groups in the labor or- 
ganizations of southern California. 


University of Denver—A nonprofit tour 
is announced for the study of marriage and 
family life in Europe. Countries to be visited 
during the five weeks’ tour include England 
(marriage counseling, family aids), Holland 
(nursery-schools, medical care), Denmark 
(cottage plan for old age), Sweden (family 
housing, social services), and France (inter- 
national family headquarters, child care). 

The tour costs $978 and will be from July 
7 to August 25. It is sponsored by the de- 
partments of international relations and so- 
ciology and is under the leadership of Dr. 
Eugene P. Link, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology, and Mrs. Link. It is under 
the auspices of Columbia University World 
Studytours. For information communicate 
with Dr. Goodwin Watson, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Drew University.—In February David M. 
Fulcomer left the department of sociology 
which he joined in 1938 and his chairman- 
ship of the division of social studies to take 
the position of professor of family sociology 
in the department of economics and soci- 
ology of Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Fisk University —The department of so- 
cial sciences, under the direction of Preston 
Valien, chairman, completed a housing sur- 
vey of Nashville this summer which was 
used by the Nashville Housing Authority as 
a basis for its request for additional public 
housing under the Federal Housing Act of 
1949. Favorable reactions to the survey re- 
sulted in the allocation of 2,100 public hous- 
ing units to the city last August. This survey 
has been published by the Nashville Hous- 
ing Authority. 


| 
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Dr. Valien has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Gordon Browning of Tennessee as a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the 
State Department of Public Welfare. He is 
also serving as research consultant on a sur- 
vey of Jackson County, Florida. 

During the summer, Reginald Barrett, 
visiting lecturer in sociology, acted as con- 
sultant to UNESCO in the reorganization of 
its major pilot project in the Marbial Val- 
ley, Haiti. 

Donald Wyatt, assistant professor of so- 
ciology, has left for France to do secondary 
research on the peoples of French Morocco 
with specialists at the University of Paris 
and the French Committee on Islamic 
Studies. Mr. Wyatt is a recipient of a Ful- 
bright award for 1949-50. 

Jitsuichi Masuoka, associate professor of 
sociology, is on leave for one year at the 
University of Michigan, where he will offer 
a course on the analysis of social change in 
modern Japan. 

Inez Adams, who recently completed her 
work for the doctorate at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is joining the faculty for the second 
semester as lecturer in anthropology. Miss 
Adams replaces Kenneth Little, who has re- 
turned to the London School of Economics. 

Johnnie Ruth Clarke has been appointed 
research and administrative assistant in the 
department. She was formerly head of the 
social science division of Bethune-Cookman 
College. 

The Sigmund Livingston Fellowship, 
given by the Anti-defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith for research in the field of mi- 
nority group relations, has been awarded to 
Edna Cooper Masuoka for the year 1949-50. 

Arthur L. Johnson, who received his Mas- 
ter’s degree from Atlanta University, has 
been appointed research fellow in the de- 
partment for 1949-50. 

Gladys Churchwell and Stanley H. Smith 
have assistantships in the race relations de- 
partment of the American Missionary As- 
sociation at Fisk University. 

The Alpha Chapter of Tennessee of the 
National Honorary Sociological Fraternity 
recently initiated fifteen students. John 


Hope Franklin, professor of history at How- 
ard University and author of From Slavery 
to Freedom, was the guest speaker at the 
banquet following the initiation ceremony. 

The department has several research fel- 
lowships and graduate scholarships for the 
academic year 1950-51. The research fellow- 
ships pay up to $1,000 for the academic year 
and usually require the applicant to possess 
the Master’s degree. The scholarships vary 
in amount from part-time tuition to slightly 
more than the full tuition and are for per- 
sons desiring to work for the Master’s de- 
gree. Further details can be obtained from 
Preston Valien, chairman, department of 
social sciences, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Fourteenth International Congress of Soci- 
ology.—The Fourteenth International Con- 
gress of Sociology, held, as the previous 
ones, under the auspices of the International 
Institute of Sociology with headquarters at 
Paris, was to meet at Bucharest in 1939, and 
the authority of the personages which had 
organized it as well as the magnificence of 
the preparations already made foretold an 
exceptional success. But war prevented the 
congress from meeting. The communications 
already presented were published in part in 
five volumes by the Rumanian organizing 
committee. The Fourteenth Congress is now 
planned to take place in Rome in early Sep- 
tember, 1950, as a continuation of the Bu- 
charest meeting. There remain on the agen- 
da the themes that were the subject of the 
communication presented to the previous 
congress, namely, the social units, the vil- 
lage, the city, the village and the city, meth- 
ods of sociology, the institutes of social re- 
search, and the teaching of sociology. The 
following additional themes have been ap- 
proved by the organizing committee: soci- 
ology in ancient times, sociology of primitive 
peoples with particular reference to the 
causes of extinction of isolated groups, the 
neo-organicist theory, economic pathology, 
social movement, the contribution of vari- 
ous nations to inventions and discoveries, 
development of technology and its influence 
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on social organization, public opinion, the 
state as a sociological concept, the plurality 
of juridical organisms from the sociological 
standpoint, evolution and involution of the 
law, criminal sociology, games from the so- 
ciological viewpoint, social effects of the two 
world wars with specific reference to popu- 
lation displacement, future dynamism of the 
people and its importance from the socio- 
logical viewpoint, and the sociology of pris- 
oners-of-war camps. 

All participants in the congress may pre- 
sent communications related to the subjects 
covered by any of these twenty-three 
themes. Scholars who wished that other 
questions be included in the agenda should 
have notified the organizing committee of 
their proposals not later than February 28, 
1950. In any event, communications will be 
accepted even if they pertain to questions 
other than those placed on the agenda, but 
they may form the subject of discussion only 
upon deliberation of the organizing commit- 
tee of the congress. The records of the con- 
gress will also include the communications 
submitted to the Bucharest Congress which 
have not yet been published, unless the 
authors thereof had requested their with- 
drawal by February 28, 1950. Communica- 
tions should not exceed twenty pages. This 
limitation, however, may be overlooked if, 
in transmitting the communication, assur- 
ance is given that the author, or an institu- 
tion indicated by him, will share the neces- 
sary expenses. The communications must be 
written in any of the following languages: 
English, French, German, Italian, Portu- 
guese, or Spanish, and be accompanied by a 
brief summary of about half a page, possibly 
in the French, English, or Italian languages. 
In accordance with the procedure constantly 
followed in previous International Con- 
gresses on Sociology, it is absolutely forbid- 
den to hold discussions on political or reli- 
gious creeds. The communications must be 
sent to the organizing committee in their 
definite form, typed, not later than June 30, 
1950. As soon as received they will be sent to 
the printers, so that the proofs will be avail- 
able before the opening of the meeting and 
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the participants in the congress may have a 
copy in due time. 

The participation fee in the congress is set 
at 3,000 lire. It covers the cost of a copy of 
the minutes, printed in Italy, and a list of 
the activities that will take place during the 
congress. The sessions will be held at the 
University of Rome. Jn view of the observ- 
ance of the Holy Year proclaimed by the 
Roman Catholic church, those who wish to 
go to Rome also, to participate in the reli- 
gious events, may obtain railway reductions 
and travel information by applying to the 
Holy Year Committee in their respective 
country for a Pilgrim card (“‘Tessera del 
Pellegrino’). Communications must in all 
cases be addressed to: Presidente del Comi- 
tato per il XIV Congresso Internazionale di 
Sociologia, presso la Societa’ Italiana di So- 
ciologia, Via delle Terme di Diocleziano 10, 
Roma. 


University of Hawaii.—Clarence E. Glick, 
formerly chairman of the department of 
sociology and anthropology at Tulane Uni- 
versity, has accepted a permanent appoint- 
ment as professor of sociology. Dr. Glick 
spent the spring semester of 1949 in Hawaii 
as visiting professor and now resumes the 
active research interest in race relations in 
the Pacific which began over twenty years 
ago when he first accepted a teaching and re- 
search appointment here. 

Anders Myrhman, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology of Bates College, is 
visiting professor for the second semester 
and summer session of 1950. 

Four graduate assistantships with an an- 
nual stipend of $1,290 and exemption from 
tuition and fees are available for 1950-51 in 
anthropology and sociology. Applications 
should be received before May 15. 


Institute of Social Research (Sweden).— 
The first publications of the Institutet for 
Samhillsforskning (Institute of Social Re- 
search), Marston Hill, Mullsjé, Sweden 
have appeared in print: Amerika-Svensk 
Lyrik, genom 100 dr, 1848, 1948, a study of 
immigrant attitudes as revealed in Swedish- 
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American poetry, by Martin S. Allwood, as- 
sistant professor of sociology, Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges; and The Norwe- 
gian-American Press and Nordisk Tidende, a 
content analysis of a newspaper published in 
Brooklyn in Norwegian, by Inga Wilhelm- 
sen Allwood e al. The first-named is in 
Swedish, with a brief summary in English; 
the latter is entirely in English. 

These works appear to be among the first 
contributions to a sociological literature in 
Sweden, a country in which there is only one 
teaching post in sociology, that of Professor 
Torgny Segerstedt at Uppsala. The Insti- 
tute of Social Research, which published the 
works named above, made the first commu- 
nity survey to be undertaken in Sweden. It 
is a study of Mullsjé, the small town in the 
highlands of Sweden where the Institute is 
located. This study, the work of Martin S. 
Allwood, was inspired by Robert and Helen 
Lynd’s Middletown and was published in 
1949 in Swedish under the title Medelby 
(“Middle Village’). 

The Institute of Social Research was set 
up in 1949 in affiliation with the Anglo- 
American Summer School which was found- 
ed at Mullsjé in 1924 by Charles S. Allwood 
and C. S. Fearenside. It is now proposed 
that an International College be set up 
there. An American Summer Camp is 
planned there for the summer of 1950, to 
give American students an opportunity to 
study Swedish social structures. Eventually 
it is hoped that a Scandinavian Journal of 
Sociology and Anthropology will be published 
there. Land for buildings has already been 
acquired, and it is now necessary to raise 
funds by private subscription. Information 
about the proposals may be had from Mar- 
tin S. Allwood, assistant professor of sociolo- 
gy, Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
Geneva, New York. 


The Institute for the Unity of Science.— 
The Institute announces an essay contest on 
“The Subject of the Divorce between Sci- 
ence and Philosophy: Its Historical Origins 
and Logical Basis, and Proposals for its 
Termination.” A prize of $300 will be award- 


ed for the best essay submitted on this 
theme, and two additional prizes of $100 
each will be given for the next best two es- 
says. 

For information write to the Institute for 
the Unity of Science, American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts. 


State University of Iowa.—The offerings 
in social statistics are being increased, since 
a demonstrated ability in the use of statis- 
tics, plus a reading knowledge of at least one 
foreign language, is now a requirement for 
the Ph.D. in sociology. 

David B. Stout, previously of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology, Syra- 
cuse University, has joined the staff as an 
associate professor. He is expanding and re- 
organizing the curriculum in cultural an- 
thropology and directing research in this 
area. To promote such research, the univer- 
sity has become a participating member in 
Human Relations Area Files, Inc., and will 
appoint a number of research assistants to 
develop research utilizing and contributing 
to these resources. Professor Stout is to be in 
charge of the files on the Iowa campus. He 
will teach during the summer of 1950 in the 
department of anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

Erich Rosenthal, a former research asso- 
ciate at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed to the staff as an assistant pro- 
fessor. He is teaching courses in methods of 
sociological research and industrial sociol- 
ogy. 
E. William Noland has resigned to accept 
a position in the department of sociology 
and the Institute for Research in Social 
Science at the University of North Carolina, 
where he will develop courses and conduct 
research in industrial sociology. 

Last September, Charles C. Rogler re- 
signed to accept a position as associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of 
Akron. 

John W. M. Whiting, who had been offer- 
ing a course in cultural anthropology and 
serving as research professor in the Child 
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Welfare Research Station, resigned in June 
to accept a position at Harvard University. 

F. James Davis resigned his instructor- 
ship upon the completion of his Ph.D. in 
June and accepted a position as assistant 
professor of sociology at Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado. 

E. Theodore Bauer, who also received the 
Ph.D. in June, is now associate professor of 
sociology at Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa. Previously he was assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

Harold W. Saunders has been promoted 
to a professorship and reappointed chairman 
of the department for a second three-year 
term. He is continuing his research in the 
theory of population and conducting a study 
of the measurement of standard of living as 
related to marriage and family as social 
values. 

The proceedings of the Iowa Conference 
on Attitude and Opinion Research held in 
Towa City in February, 1949, have appeared 
in the form of a book, The Polls and Public 
Opinion, edited by Norman C. Meier and 
Harold W. Saunders (Henry Holt & Co.). 

Robert G. Caldwell is professor of crimi- 
nology and penology, succeeding Fred E. 
Hayes, now retired. The curriculum in this 
area is being expanded and reorganized, and 
the correctional and penal institutions of the 
state are being used for research and in-serv- 
ice training purposes. A new research proj- 
ect is being established under his direction 
devoted to the study of “‘life-termers”’ in the 
State Penitentiary, Fort Madison, Iowa. 
Professor Caldwell is the author of Red Han- 
nah: Delaware's Whipping Post, published 
by the. University of Pennsylvania Press. 

Manford H. Kuhn has been promoted to 
an associate professorship and is expanding 
the course work in social psychology with 
_ the introduction of new courses in childhood 
and adolescence and a seminar in culture 
and personality. He is continuing his study 
of role definition among the Old Order 
Amish and is now preparing a manuscript 
for publication on the social psychological 
approach to the study of social problems. 
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Robert H. Talbert is an assistant profes- 
sor, having come to the department from 
Texas Christian University. He is develop- 
ing courses in urban sociology and minority 
groups. Professor Talbert is coauthor with 
Austin F. Porterfield of the recent publica- 
tion, Crime, Suicide, and Social Well-being 
in Your State and City (Leo Potishman 
Foundation, Fort Worth, Texas). 

Assistant Professor Carrol M. Mickey is 
in charge of the reorganization of the intro- 
ductory course and is assuming responsi- 
bility for courses on collective behavior and 
social movements. 

John L. Gould is completing his research 
on adjustment in old age in a typical Iowa 
village for the Ph.D. and is continuing to 
serve as an instructor in the introductory 
course. 

Newly appointed instructors in the be- 
ginners’ course are John H. Mabry, Neil M. 
Palmer, Ralph S. Holloway, and George R. 
Ragland. 


The Menninger Foundation.—Robert G. 
Foster is resigning at the end of the summer 
from the department of sociology and home 
economics, University of Kansas, where he 
has taught courses in marriage and the fami- 
ly for the last three years, to join the staff of 
the Menninger Foundation. There he will 
teach a course on the application of psychi- 
atry to social problems and act as part-time 
member of the Shawnee County Guidance 
Center, which was opened in March in 
Topeka. 


University of Michigan.—The Survey Re- 
search Center announces its Third Annual 
Summer Institute in Survey Research Tech- 
niques, to be held from July 24 to August 18, 
1950. The following courses will be offered: 
introduction to survey research, survey re- 
search methods, sampling methods in survey 
research (introductory), sampling methods 
in survey research (advanced), mathematics 
of sampling, statistical methods in survey 
research, and techniques of scaling. In addi- 
tion, the introductory courses will be given 
from June 26 to July 21. This will permit 
students who are attending the full eight- 
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week summer session of the university (June 
26-August 16) to register for the introduc- 
tory courses during the first four weeks. 
All courses are offered for graduate credit, 
and students must be admitted by the 
Graduate School. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


University of Minnesota.—F. Stuart 
Chapin has voluntarily relinguished the di- 
rectorship of the School of Social Work at 
the University of Minnesota to devote a 
greater portion of his time to sociological re- 
search. Dr. Chapin was recently honored at 
a banquet attended by approximately two 
hundred university colleagues, civic leaders, 
and graduate students for his distinguished 
leadership of the School of Social Work for 
twenty-seven years. The major address of 
the evening was presented by Malcolm M. 
Willey, vice-president of the university, who 
reviewed the outstanding contributions of 
Dr. Chapin to the development of scientific 
sociology. Dr. Chapin retains his position as 
chairman of the department of sociology. 

John C. Kidneigh, associate director of 
the School of Social Work, was promoted to 
the directorship to succeed Dr. Chapin. 

The department of sociology has avail- 
able eight assistantships and several part- 
time instructorships with stipends ranging 
from $672 to $1,485. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the chairman, department of so- 
ciology, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota. 

The Laboratory for Research in Social 
Relations is also accepting applications for 
research assistantships. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the executive secretary of the 
laboratory. Assistantships usually include 
exemption from fees in the graduate school 
and permit assistants to carry on regular 
course and seminar work leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. 

Louis Wirth, of the University of Chica- 
go, will offer a course in urban sociology dur- 
ing the first summer session and will partici- 
pate in the university project on cultural re- 
lations and peace and war. 


Hornell Hart of Duke University will 
serve as visiting professor during the second 
summer session and will offer courses in cul- 
tural change and the social implications of 
the atomic age. 

Lowry Nelson will be visiting professor of 
sociology at the University of Utah during 
the spring quarter. In the summer Dr. Nel- 
son plans to do a restudy of two Mormon 
villages which he originally studied twenty- 
five years ago. 

C. E. Lively of the University of Missouri 
will serve as visiting professor during Dr. 
Nelson’s absence. 

George B. Vold is working on a book on 
comparative criminology. 

The University of Minnesota Press re- 
cently announced the publication of The 
Negro’s Morale by Arnold M. Rose. Pro- 
fessor Rose is now completing a study of 
workers’ attitudes toward their union and 
workers’ solidarity. 

Douglas Marshall is engaged in a study 
of attitudes of rural high-school students 
and adults to education. 

A text in introductory sociology, which 
will be published by Harper’s during the 
year, has been completed by Professors 
Monachesi and Martindale. 

Theodore Caplow is now working on a 
book in occupational sociology which will be 
published next year. He is also engaged in a 
study of the organization of the University 
of Minnesota’s construction and mainte- 
nance activities. 

Neal Gross in collaboration with Bryce 
Ryan has completed a study of technological 
diffusion which will be published by the 
Iowa State College Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Several departmental members are en- 
gaged in interdisciplinary research in the 
Laboratory for Research in Social Relations. 
Professor Monachesi is engaged in a study 
concerning correlates of prejudice in elemen- 
tary-school children. Professor Neal Gross 
is completing studies in determinants of 
group cohesiveness and group productivity 
and, with Professors Rose and Monachesi, 
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is also engaged in research in the area of so- 
cial responsibility in a complex society. 


National Conferences on Psychodrama, So- 
ciodrama, Sociometry, and Group Psy- 
chotherapy.—The Tenth, Eleventh, and 
Twelfth National Conferences are sponsored 
by the Moreno and Psychodramatic Insti- 
tutes and will cover psychodrama, socio- 
drama, sociometry, and group psychothera- 
py. The theme of the conferences is ‘“Train- 
ing in Human Relations’’; the place is Bea- 
con, New York. The Easter Workshop will 
be on April 8, 9, 10, 1950; the Decoration 
Workshop on May 27, 28, 29, 30, 1950; and 
the Independence Workshop on July 1, 2, 3, 
4, 1950. 

For information write to: Moreno Insti- 
tute, Beacon, New York. 


New Mexico Highlands University.—A. R. 
Mangus, professor of rural sociology of 
Ohio State University, will be visiting pro- 
fessor of sociology this summer. 

James E. McKeon, assistant professor of 
sociology, will be on leave to study the living 
conditions of workers in Great Britain and 
Scandinavia. 


University of North Carolina.—In Janu- 
ary Lee M. Brooks assumed the adminis- 
trative chairmanship of the department of 
sociology and anthropology. 

Howard W. Odum continues as head of 
the department with responsibility for ma- 
jor policy decisions. 

John P. Gillin was recently named a 
member of the board of directors of the Hu- 
man Relations Area Files, Inc., which has 
its headquarters in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 


The Pacific Sociological Society.—Recent- 
ly elected officers of the society for 1950 are: 
president, Leonard Bloom; vice-president, 
southern division, Ernest Greenwood; vice- 
president, central division, Carlo Lastrucci; 
vice-president, northern division, Joseph 
Bachelder; members of the advisory council, 
Robert O’Brien and Paul Wallin. Gwynne 
Nettler continues as secretary-treasurer. 
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The society’s annual meeting was held in 
Seattle, April 21 and 22. 


Purdue University.— Applications are be- 
ing received for graduate assistantships for 
study toward the Master’s degree in sociolo- 
gy. Stipends range from $60.00 to $120.00 
per month, depending upon the service re- 
quired. 

Though the graduate program in sociolo- 
gy has been under way for only two and one- 
half years, a steady expansion is being ex- 
perienced. The first degree was granted in 
June, 1949; since then there have been seven 
others. Regular members of the staff are: 
Harold T. Christensen, chairman, Dwight 
W. Culver, Walter Hirsch, J. Roy Leevy, 
J. E. Losey, Hanna H. Meissner, Louis 
Schneider, A. A. Smith, and Elizabeth K. 
Wilson. Rilma Buckman is teaching as a 
special instructor during the spring semes- 
ter. 


Queens College.—Harry Alpert, chairman 
of the department of anthropology and so- 
ciology, has resigned to accept a position 
with the Division of Statistical Standards of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Hortense Powdermaker is serving as 
chairman of the department for the spring 
semester. Dr. Powdermaker’s forthcoming 
anthropological study of Hollywood will be 
published by Little, Brown and Company 
next fall. 

Sidney Axelrad, formerly of the New 
School for Social Research, is serving as lec- 
turer in the department for the spring se- 
mester. 


Roosevelt College of Chicago.—Rose Hum 
Lee has been appointed acting chairman of 
the sociology department for the spring and 
summer. 

Arthur Hillman will visit Norway, Swe- 
den, and Finland during the spring and sum- 
mer. His work in Norway will be under a 
Fulbright research appointment. 


Second International Congress of Crimi- 
nology.—Thorsten Sellin has resigned from 
the chairmanship of the Steering Committee 


in 
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for American participation in the Second In- 
ternational Congress because of his immi- 
nent departure for Bern, where he will as- 
sume the leadership of the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission. Paul 
W. Tappan was elected to carry on as the 
chairman. In future, correspondence about 
the Congress should be directed to Paul W. 
Tappan, department of sociology and an- 
thropology, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York 3, New 
York. 

Dates for the Paris meeting of the Second 
International Congress of Criminology have 
been changed to September 1o-19. The pur- 
pose of the Congress is to bring together 
representatives of the various observational 
and applied sciences concerned with crime 
and its prevention and treatment, in the 
hope that a critical examination of the meth- 
ods of investigation and the findings of each 
may lead to a synthesis which will yield a 
better understanding of the problem. The 
first day will be devoted to the observational 
sciences and the second to the applied sci- 
ences. Four days will be devoted to reports 
and discussions of the basic problems of a 
co-ordinated or synthesized scientific study 
of the etiology of crime, with special empha- 
sis on methods of research. The first under- 
taking of the Congress will be the organizing 
of an International Society of Criminology. 


Smith College—Bernard Barber, who 
joined the department in September, 1948, 
has introduced for the second semester of 
1949-50 a new course, “The Social Aspects 
of Science.” 

Charles Page, co-author with Robert M. 
Maclver of the new Society: An Introductory 
Analysis, is to teach in the first of the sum- 
mer sessions at the University of California 
at Berkeley. 

May Weber Goss is instructor in the de- 
partment. 


Social Science Research Council.—The So- 
cial Science Research Council has received a 
grant of $465,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York to finance a fellowship 
program for five years to help young college 


faculty members, selected for their out- 
standing research ability, to do original work 
in the social sciences. The fellowships will 
provide substantial financial aid to recipi- 
ents for approximately three years. In each 
case, co-operative financial arrangements 
will be worked out with a recipient’s college 
or university so he will be relieved of half 
his teaching duties in order to do sustained 
research. Fellowships would be awarded 
each year to a total of seven men and wom- 
en, not over thirty-five years of age, chosen 
from the whole range of the social science 
faculties in American colleges and universi- 
ties. Only a single appointment will be made 
at a given institution in any one year. A 
representation from different types of col- 
leges and universities in all parts of the 
country will be sought. The program was 
evolved after two years of preliminary study 
by the Council in the belief that the early 
postdoctoral years may be crucial for the 
social scientist as for other scholars. 

The Council hopes to award the first 
Faculty Research Fellowships for the aca- 
demic year 1950-51. Recipients of the fel- 
lowships will be selected for their past 
achievements as well as their promise of fu- 
ture accomplishments on problems involv- 
ing the formulation and empirical testing of 
general hypotheses concerning human rela- 
tions and social institutions. Every candi- 
date must have a doctoral degree or its 
equivalent in one of the social sciences, must 
be a regular faculty member of a college or 
university in the United States, and must be 
nominated or indorsed by the head of his 
department or dean. Detailed information 
on the fellowships may be obtained from 
Elbridge Sibley, executive associate of the 
Council at its Washington office at 726 
Jackson Place, N.W. 


Southern Illinois University.—Southern 
Illinois University is now offering a program 
of pre-professional training for social work. 
The program is being offered in the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences and, in addition 
to a broad background training in the social 
sciences, includes a sequence of three courses 
dealing specifically with the field of social 
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work: “Introduction to Social Work,” “‘His- 
tory and Organization of Social Work,’ and 
“Introduction to Interviewing.” These 
courses are being taught by Mrs. Mary An- 
drews Aken of the Division of Child Wel- 
fare, Illinois Department of Public Welfare. 

k An organized research program dealing 
with conditions and problems in southern 
Illinois is being directed by W. J. Tudor. 
Work to date has dealt largely with analysis 
of demographic material available from sec- 
ondary sources, but a series of community 
studies is projected. One such study has 
been completed as a M.A. thesis project, and 
another is now in progress. The department 
is also engaged in making a study of mobili- 
ty based upon data to be secured from the 
twenty-eight hundred students comprised in 
the resident student body. 

In co-operation with the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, the depart- 
ment conducted a workshop on community 
relations in Collinsville, Illinois (East St. 
Louis area), in March. The staff of the 
workshop consisted of J. K. Johnson and 
W. J. Tudor, of Southern Illinois University, 
and William Vickery, of the University of 
Chicago Center for Intergroup Education. 

J. Charles Kelley, now at the University 
of Texas, has accepted appointment as pro- 
fessor of anthropology and director of the 
University Museum. He will join the faculty 
in June, 1950. Dr. Kelley will devote his time 
during the summer to the reorganization 
and development of the University Muse- 
um, and will begin teaching courses in an- 
thropology in the fall quarter, 1950. 

William H. Harlan has returned to the 
Southern faculty after spending a year in 
graduate study at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Herman R. Lantz of Ohio State Universi- 
ty will teach courses on family and marriage 
in the coming summer session. 


Stanford University —During the winter 
quarter Ernest Burgess, of the University of 
Chicago, offered a graduate seminar in social 
pathology in the department of sociology 
and anthropology. 
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Donald Reuter has taken a leave for the 
winter and spring quarters in order to return 
to the University of Chicago to complete his 
doctoral dissertation. 

Frederick W. Terrien, currently on the 
staff of the University of Illinois, has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology 
for the coming year. He will teach courses in 
public opinion, social organization, and re- 
lated subjects. 


The Stillwater Conference—The Still- 
water Conference on the Nature of Con- 
cepts, Their Interrelation and Role in Social 
Structure, conducted by the Foundation for 
Integrated Education and cosponsored by 
Oklahoma Agriculture and Mechanical Col- 
lege, will be held at Stillwater, Oklahoma, on 
June 6, 7, 8, and 9. The general chairman is 
F. S. C. Northrop, and the cochairman is 
Henry Margenau, both of Yale University. 
The conference will begin with an address on 
“Education for Citizenship in a Changing 
World” by Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard 
University, president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
1951, and president of the Foundation for 
Integrated Education. Key sessions will be 
conducted by Clyde K. Kluckhohn, Harvard 
University, and Muzafer Sherif, the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, as well as by the chair- 
men. The aim of the conference will be to ex- 
plore the possibilities of a unified conceptual 
structure as the basis for unifying group at- 
titude and action. To this end, such topics 
will be studied as the nature of knowledge, 
formation of concepts, concepts as determi- 
nants of conduct, and integrated conceptual 
structures. The view of knowledge as dy- 
namic as well as cognitive will be made ex- 
plicit. A formal paper will be presented by 
each principal, to orient discussion, explicate 
a point of view, and raise definite questions 
to be taken up by small groups. These 
groups should bring back explicit reports, 
not necessarily conclusions. 

Please address all inquiries to the Foun- 
dation for Integrated Education, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, New 
York. 
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University of Tennessee—William E. 
Cole, head of the department of sociology, 
and Gordon R. Clapp, chairman of the 
board of directors of TVA, presented papers 
on the TVA at the United Nations Scientific 
Conference on “The Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources.” 

William E. Cole has been named chair- 
man of the advisory committee to the State 
Public Welfare Department. The commit- 
tee, composed of fifteen lay and professional 
leaders of state, will advise on personnel, 
program, and new legislation. 

The Bureau for Sociological Research an- 
nounces its first publication, The People of 
Tennessee: A Study of Population Trends. 
The study was conducted by John B. Knox, 
director of the Bureau. 

William B. Jones, Jr., has begun a com- 
prehensive study of Tennessee’s system of 
paroling its state prisoners at the request of 
the Division of Pardons, Paroles, and Proba- 
tion. The study will be conducted through 
the Bureau for Sociological Research. 

Virgil E. Long has been appointed a 
member of the research committee of the 
National Council on Family Relations and 
chairman of the Committee on Research of 
the Southern Council on Family Relations. 


World Federation for Mental Health—The 
Third Annual Meeting will be held in Paris, 
by kind invitation of theSLigue’d’Hygiéne 
Mentale, from Thursday, August 31, to 
Thursday, September 7, 1950, inclusive. The 


dates have been changed since publication 
of the December Bulletin of the World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health. Meetings will be 
held in the Cité Universitaire. Membership 
will comprise the delegation appointed in 
each country by the convening organization, 
in conjunction with other member associa- 
tions where these exist ; and, in addition, any 
other members of member associations who 
are able to attend. 

The main topics to be considered in the 
first six days are: mental health in educa- 
tion, occupational and industrial mental 
health, mental health problems of trans- 
planted and homeless persons, and problems 
of leadership and authority in local commu- 
nities. The sixth meeting of the executive 
board of the Federation will be held from 
Sunday, August 27, to Wednesday, August 
30; and the seventh meeting on Friday and 
Saturday, September 8 and 9. A detailed 
program with forms for registration of mem- 
bership was issued at the end of February 
after the fifth meeting of the executive 
board. 

A certain number of students’ rooms in 
the Cité Universitaire will be available and 
are to be allocated by the Secretariat of the 
Federation as requests for them are received. 
Details of cost, etc., can be supplied by the 
Division of World Affairs, the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. Early ap- 
plication should be made to the Secretary of 
the Federation, 19 Manchester Street, 
London, W 1, England. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The American Soldier, Vol. 1: Adjustment during 
Army Life; Vol. 11: Combat and Its After- 
math. By SamMuEL A. STOUFFER ef al. 
(“Studies in Social Psychology in World War 
II.”) Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949. Pp. xii+599; 675. $13.50. 

The American Soldier, the first two of the 
four-volume “Studies in Social Psychology in 
World War IT,” presents certain of the findings 
of the Research Branch, Information and Edu- 
cation Division, of the United States Army. The 
Research Branch was staffed by social scientists 
whose task was to provide the Army with infor- 
mation about the attitudes of soldiers which 
might be helpful to the military in the formula- 
tion of policies and procedure. 

That the Army thought it could find some 
use for social science, and that the organization 
and operation of the Branch in wartime made it 
possible for many young men and women to 
utilize their capacities in the fullest degree in the 
service of their country, should not form the 
basis for the judgment of the merits of The 
American Soldier. Since these volumes come to 
the reader entitled “‘Studies in Social Psycholo- 
gy,’ it is as such studies that they must be criti- 
cally evaluated and appraised. 

The American Soldier consists of Volume I, 
Adjustment during Army Life, and Volume II, 
Combat and Its Aftermath. Volume I is the work 
of five authors; Volume II, of eight. One must 
commend the authors and editors on the over- 
all organization of this work, which brings to- 
gether the results of several hundred surveys 
conducted in the United States and elsewhere 
throughout the world (these are completely list- 
ed in the Appendix of Vol. II) and groups them 
in a logical framework. The detail of the presen- 
tation is also admirable. The authors have in- 
cluded in these volumes hundreds of charts and 
tables which should make it possible for the in- 
terested reader to follow their argument from 
basic data to generalization. 

This reviewer will consider the content of the 
volumes as (1) technical fact-finding studies in 
particular problems and as (2) analyses of so- 
cial-psychological problems. 

The technical fact-finding studies are repre- 


sented best by two major chapters, ‘‘Psycho- 
neurotic Symptoms in the Army” (chap. ix, Vol. 
II) and “The Point System for Redeployment 
and Discharge” (chap. xi, Vol. II), and parts of 
other chapters, such as the report of a screening 
device for paratroopers. These are of interest as 
demonstrations of the techniques used on cer- 
tain practical problems. Thus, the chapter on 
psychoneurotics reports the use of a question- 
naire as a screening device for neuropsychiatrics 
and the chapter on the point system a device for 
deciding the order in which soldiers would be 
redeployed or discharged. The developing of 
such techniques shows much ingenuity, and 
their application had unquestioned practical 
value. We have some clue here as to other excel- 
lent empirical studies which the authors un- 
doubtedly made for the War Department. How- 
ever, one must note that the facts gathered 
through the use of these techniques have no 
value for any understanding of human behavior 
or for the formation or testing of any body of 
social-psychological theory. Further, it seems 
clear that the specific techniques, themselves, 
while suggestive and provocative, were service- 
able only in the given instances in which they 
were employed and that as constituted they 
hold no promise of use in other situations. The 


* The most interesting use of questionnaire tech- 
niques occurs in the discussion of the Neuropsychi- 
atric Screening Adjunct. It should be noted that 
enough data are given in The American Soldier to in- 
dicate that the Neuropsychiatric Screening Adjunct 
served adequately as a screening device at the Induc- 
tion Station to differentiate future psychoneurotics 
from other men. As more and more men were ex- 
posed to anxiety-producing conditions, a correspond- 
ingly increased number of men showed the psycho- 
neurotic symptoms which had served as prediction in- 
dexes. When the Neuropsychiatric Screening Adjunct 
was used with men overseas, either all men were be- 
coming psychoneurotic as measured by this test, or 
the test became less discriminatory. As the writer 
of this chapter, Shirley A. Star, says, “In general, the 
closer men approached to combat, the more likely 
they were to experience fear reactions” (II, 447). 

Miss Star indicates that exposure to certain con- 
ditions other than combat also increased anxiety. In 
a study of four Pacific divisions she says: “The divi- 
sion with the highest level of anxiety was also the 
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particular tests developed would probably not 
be applicable to American soldiers in 1950 and 
certainly not to soldiers in another cultural set- 
ting, the British or Australian soldier, for ex- 
ample. The authors who report these two 
studies on neuropsychiatric screening and on the 
point system make no specific claims that these 
tests are generally valid or even that they rep- 
resent studies in social psychology. 

Apart from specific technical, or, as the 
authors call them “engineering,” studies, such 
as those mentioned, the bulk of The American 
Soldier presents data about the experiences of 
soldiers and attempts to draw social-psycho- 
logical generalizations from such data. The 
principal instrument used by the Research 
Branch in gathering data was the questionnaire 
(I, 42). The replies to questions, supplemented 
by the written-in statements of the soldiers 
themselves, and official operational statistics 
made up the “data” available for this research. 
Topics were selected for inclusion in this volume 
on a twofold basis: (a) the problems or the 
principles which may be involved in the prob- 
lems, seem to be of more than fugitive interest 
to social science and (6) sufficient factual data 
are available at least to illustrate if not to dem- 
onstrate the behavior thought to be involved” 
(I, 29). 

The various chapters in The American Sol- 
dier, each of which brings together the results of 
numerous surveys, may best be divided into 
two types: (1) those in which the interpretative 
hypotheses seem to have directed the securing 
of the data used in the analysis and (2) those in 
which the hypotheses appear to have been de- 
veloped independently of or after the analyses 
of the data. 


division which had been overseas longest, had the 
most exposure to combat, had the highest illness 
rate, especially malaria, and had been subjected to 
the greatest turnover of officers. On the other hand 
its battle casualty rate was low in comparison with 
the other division. . . . In other words, in addition to 
the mere fact of combat exposure there were a host 
of other factors often unique to a particular outfit’s 
history which affected the general level of psycho- 
logical tension prevailing among the men in that 
unit. The combination of all these and, no doubt, 
other factors together made up what may be thought 
of as the atmosphere prevailing in an outfit, and its 
influence was so strong that controlling simultane- 
ously on the factors of incidence of malaria and other 
illnesses and amount of exposure to combat did not 
serve to reduce substantially the differences between 
divisions” (II, 451). 


For illustrative purposes let us review a 
study in which the data and the hypotheses used 
seem to have some functional relationship. Such 
a report is the chapter, “The Aftermath of Hos- 
tilities,” written by Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. In 
1944 Cottrell prepared for the director of the In- 
formation and Education Division of the War 
Department a memorandum on “Post-Armi- 
stice Morale Problems in United States Army.” 
In this memorandum Cottrell made a series of 
predictions, some based on deductions from so- 
ciological propositions, others “ad hoc applica- 
tions of ‘common sense’ ” (II, 551). In April and 
August, 1945, two questionnaire surveys were 
made which covered the same areas as the pre- 
diction statement. The attitude findings, that 
is, the replies to the questionnaires, bore out the 
hypotheses advanced in this memorandum. In 
August, 1945, aS compared with April, a lesser 
proportion of soldiers were antagonistic toward 
the Germans, a greater proportion were antago- 
nistic toward our allies, more and more men felt 
that they had done their share in the war and 
should be sent home, “notwithstanding the 
fact,’ as Cottrell points out, “that an over- 
whelming majority favored a tough peace policy 
which would require many troops to supervise 
and implement” (II, 579). Men did not become 
more cynical as to the reasons for the war with 
the war’s ending and even after Japan’s surren- 
der favored constructive and positive peace 
aims (II, 593). Cottrell indicates that, when the 
wording of the questions on war aims was varied 
from the general to the specific, “what appeared 
to be a good constructive orientation showed up 
as a rather weak verbal one” (II, 593). He goes 
on to say: 


In retrospect, it appears that in our forecasts 
more account should have been taken of the fact, 
indeed well known to the Research Branch in 1944, 
that the soldiers had no very pronounced expecta- 
tions of anything coming out of war except the nega- 
tive one of defeating aggression. Hence, a strong re- 
action of disillusionment after VE Day hardly 
should have been anticipated—one cannot be disil- 
lusioned if his initial expectations are not particu- 
larly high [II, 595]. 


Cottrell ends by saying: 


When all reservations and qualifications are 
taken into account and all errors are noted, the pre- 
dictions still remain a fairly accurate forecast of the 
state of mind of the troops in Europe following the 
German defeat. These predictions, together with the 
recommendations for preventive and remedial ac- 
tion, constitute a suggestion of the potential value of 
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this kind of analysis in the field of democratic man- 
agement and leadership [II, 595]. 


It seems to the reviewer that this report of 
Dr. Cottrell’s—clear, simple, and concise—il- 
lustrates the social-psychological work of the 
Research Branch at its best. Cottrell’s original 
predictions served as hypotheses for the ques- 
tion formulation in the attitude studies. To the 
extent that the original appraisal of the situa- 
tion had been a good one, the attitude studies 
appeared to verify the hypotheses. When the 
original hypotheses were not clear formulations 
of the situation, the results of the attitude 
studies turned out to be “weak” and “verbal.” 
In other words, where the hypotheses used re- 
sulted from poor assessments of the situation, 
the answers to the questions, although appar- 
ently significant, were actually meaningless. 

“Attitudes before Combat and Behavior in 
Combat” reports another study in which the 
hypotheses bear some functional relation to the 
data employed. One section of this study is an 
attempt to predict the nonbattle casualty rates 
of the companies in various infantry divisions 
from their answers to questions asked some 
months before these divisions were committed 
to combat; the second section attempts to relate 
the performance in combat of individual soldiers 
to their answers to four questions asked during 
their training period. 

The first section of this chapter provides us 
with an illustration of one of the conspicuous 
faults of The American Soldier, namely, a fixed 
preoccupation with methods of computation 
which results in an apparent but spurious veri- 
fication of the hypotheses and keeps the author 
from adequately evaluating his data. The mem- 
bers of the Research Branch were very careful 
and methodical both in administering their 
questionnaires and in securing the nonbattle 
casualty rates for the regiments studied. This 
latter task, as is indicated in the report, in- 
volved a tremendous expenditure of time and 
effort. In relating attitudes toward combat to 
nonbattle casualty rates, the author of the 
chapter has divided the nine rifle companies of 
the regiments studied into three groups, the 
best, the medium, and the worst, on the basis 
of each of three sets of scores—willingness for 
combat, confidence in combat stamina, and 
confidence in combat skill. Various computa- 
tional techniques are used to demonstrate that 
these three attitudes can predict subsequent 
nonbattle casualties. The author emerges with 
this general finding: 
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Among the three rifle companies in each of the 
twelve regiments with worse pre-D Day scores on 
willingness for combat the average nonbattle casual- 
ty rate in Normandy was 28.2, which is 1.62 times 
the average nonbattle casualty rate of the three 
companies in each regiment with best scores on this 
attitude. Corresponding ratios are 1.47 when confi- 
dence in combat stamina is the sorting variable and 
1.35 when confidence in combat skill is the sorting 
variable [II, 14]. 


The reviewer has analyzed the basic data 
used in these computations (see Table 10 in Vol. 
II, pp. 42-43). For twelve regiments, grouping 
the nine lettered rifle companies into three 
groups of best, medium, and worst on the basis 
of their scores on willingness for combat, confi- 
dence in combat skill, and confidence in combat 
stamina, and relating these three categories to 
the average nonbattle casualties, the reviewer 
finds a regular downward progression of non- 
battle casualties from the best to the worst 
groups in only four of the twelve regiments. 
Further, in the reviewer’s computations, which 
the interested reader may repeat for himself, the 
four regiments with a regular downward pro- 
gression on willingness for combat are demon- 
strated not necessarily to be those with a regular 
downward progression on confidence in combat 
skill or on confidence in combat stamina. De- 
spite the computational tour de force of the 
author of the chapter, his analysis can scarcely 
be considered prediction. One can only conclude 
that in the chapter all possible sorts of computa- 
tions were done in an attempt to verify the hy- 
potheses advanced. Some of these computations 
ultimately gave the result desired. The author 
was apparently unaware that this result violated 
the findings apparent from simple inspection of 
the basic data. 

Much of The American Soldier, unlike the 
two studies mentioned above, is a presen- 
tation of analyses in which the illustrative 
data apparently have little relation to the hy- 
potheses advanced or the conclusions drawn. 
While these sections of the volumes often in- 
clude suggestive and interesting discussions, 
such discussions are a result of the individual 
author’s insight and knowledge of the problem 
under consideration rather than of the objective 
questionnaire data. An example of this type of 
presentation is ‘(Combat Motivations among 
Ground Troops” (chap. iii, Vol. II) by M. 
Brewster Smith. Mr. Smith is well aware of the 
difficulties and limitations which are imposed 
upon him by the nature of his data (II, 106-7). 
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His analysis in this chapter is well worth read- 
ing, but it bears little or no relation to the ques- 
tionnaire data which accompany it. 

Because the data available to them often 
bear little or no relation to their hypotheses, 
contributors to The American Soldier less careful 
than Mr. Smith find themselves in dilemmas 
which they can scarcely resolve. As an example, 
the author of “Objective Factors in Morale” 
attempts to explain the apparent relationship 
between motivation of pilots for combat and the 
size of the aircraft in which they flew (II, 400 
ff.). All sorts of hypotheses are advanced and 
tested against the available data without yield- 
ing significant results. Finally, in a footnote on 
page 408 (Vol. IT) the author indicates that per- 
haps the reason that fighter pilots, despite their 
higher casualty rates, consistently had higher 
combat motivation than pilots of other aircraft 
is that special selection factors on the part of the 
Army operated to exclude from among the 
fighter pilots those men who might have lower 
motivations for combat. Here the explanation of 
a demonstrated relationship is based on prior 
knowledge of the author which is completely 
outside of his questionnaire data. No one re- 
viewing these materials without this prior 
knowledge would be able to give the interpreta- 
tions offered by the author. 

In a similar vein in a chapter on the attitudes 
of returnees the writer in an attempt to explain 
why the data do not agree with suggested hy- 
potheses says, “The returnees themselves, of 
course, tended to deny their status cravings when 
questioned about them directly” (p. 466). And 
later: “It seems likely that most of the returnees 
who said they were willing to go when needed, 
believing as they did that they would not be 
needed, were really little, if any, more willing to 
go Overseas again than were the returnees who 
flatly said ‘No’ ” (p. 469). Here, the author ex- 
plicitly denies the validity of the data used: 
and, convinced that the hypotheses used are cor- 
rect, brushed aside the questionnaire findings, 
which contradict the hypotheses. 

The examples cited point to a fundamental 
weakness of much of The American Soldier. In 
those sections where hypotheses have apparent- 
ly been developed independently of the data to 
be used for their verification, the contributors in 
an effort to relate hypotheses and data either 
have turned to information outside their ques- 
tionnaire findings to explain demonstrated re- 
lationships (as in “Objective Factors in Mo- 
rale”) or have denied either explicitly (as in 


“Attitudes of Returnees’”) or implicitly the 
validity of the data used. Certain other contrib- 
utors, confronted with this dilemma, have made 
no attempt to relate their data to their hypoth- 
eses and have presented statements in which the 
data play only an extraneous role. 

We may summarize here the contents of The 
American Soldier. The tone of these volumes, as 
might be expected, is uneven. Sometimes gen- 
eralizations are made which cannot be support- 
ed by the basic data; in other instances the 
strong points of one author are qualified by an- 
other. All this, as well as an unnecessary use of 
colloquialisms,? possibly could have been avoid- 
ed by more careful editing. The volumes contain 
a number of discrete chapters, which incorpo- 
rate the results of hundreds of surveys. Some of 
these chapters are reports of technical fact-find- 
ing studies, ‘‘engineering studies,” applicable to 
particular problems. Others are reports of 
studies in which the data used and the hypothe- 
ses advanced appear to have some functional re- 
lationships—that is, the data appear to have 
been secured with some particular hypotheses 
in mind. In such instances where the hypotheses 
have been “good” formulations of the situation 
the attitude studies have verified them. In other 
instances, the attitude studies have served to 
indicate that the hypothesized relationship did 
not take into account all the factors in a given 
situation. Still other chapters in The American 
Soldier attempt to relate data available from the 
survey work to hypotheses developed by the 
contributors from their general knowledge of the 
situation. Here the authors are less successful. 
Confronted with a multitude of data of varying 
degrees of usefulness, the authors either develop 
their analyses independently of the illustrative 
numerical data and do not attempt to demon- 
strate relationships; or turn to information out- 
side their questionnaire findings to explain rela- 
tionships; or find the resolution of their dilem- 
mas by denying that their data are valid. 

Since these volumes are called “Studies in 
Social Psychology,” they should be appraised in 
terms of their contributions to (1) the under- 
standing of human behavior and (2) the tech- 
niques for studying such behavior. The second 
point, that of technique, can be passed over 
quickly. Even though the ingenuity of the 


2 For example: “. . . many men in their late twen- 
ties and early thirties had never known steady em- 
ployment at high wages. Just as they began to taste 
the joys of a fat pay check, the draft caught up with 
them” (I, 126). 
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authors in the employment of techniques such as 
polling is extraordinary, the techniques used in 
The American Soldier, at least those illustrated 
in the first two volumes, do not differ signifi- 
cantly from those used in questionnaire and 
opinion surveys common in current literature. 
While new contributions to technique are prom- 
ised for Volume IV of this series, it must be rec- 
ognized that the first two volumes add nothing 
to the present stock of social-psychological 
technique. 

The contributions of The American Soldier to 
the understanding of human behavior can at 
best be described as limited. Despite the occa- 
sional mention of a concept called “relative dep- 
rivation,’* no new conceptual contribution has 
been made to the framework of social psycholo- 
gy. The American Soldier is a presentation of a 
mass of data, interpreted by the authors to the 
best of their various abilities. The hypotheses 
used in these volumes are discrete, unrelated, 
unsystematic, and sometimes shallow. Since no 
systematic conceptual analysis has been made 
of the data, other scholars, with other interests, 
may turn to the factual materials in these vol- 
umes and read into them what they will. Wheth- 
er any contribution to social psychology can 
emerge from such an ad hoc relation of theory to 
data is doubtful. The best evidence that such 
activity does not yield fruitful results can be 
found in The American Soldier itself. As has 
been demonstrated, where the authors try to 
relate hypotheses to data collected in the ab- 
sence of such hypotheses the conclusions drawn 
scarcely emerge from these data. Since many of 
the contributors to these volumes fail to evolve 
or validate social-psychological theory from the 
factual materials they have themselves collect- 
ed, it is doubtful that other investigators less 
familiar with the material and the question- 
naires can develop social-psychological theory 
from The American Soldier. Further work with 
the materials compiled in these volumes is likely 
to prove as barren of social theory as the original 
contributions. 

In one sense the publication of these volumes 
is unfortunate. Young scholars, impressed by 
the number and stature of its contributors, its 
distinguished sponsors, and its size, may think 
that The American Soldier represents “‘scientif- 
ic’ sociology at its best. To use the method of 
study in this work as the standard for social-psy- 
chological research would be regrettable. In the 
main, the method of study demonstrated is the 
devising and use of questionnaires to treat with 
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separate and scattered matters, without the 
guidance of coherent theory or careful formula- 
tion of theoretical premises. The result, as this 
review shows, is the accumulation of a vast body 
of discrete and unordered “data” and a treat- 
ment reflecting little use of any guiding or 
meaningful theory. An analysis of these data 
which might yield some general knowledge can 
be done only by the ad hoc application of diverse 
theoretical conceptions. The unsatisfactory 
character of this procedure is a primary reason 
for not selecting The American Soldier as the 
model of social-psychological research. Scientific 
research, despite permissible meanderings, 
must concern itself with the interplay of theo- 
retical premise and empirical observation. This 
has marked the advance of modern science. To 
trust that scientific achievement in social psy- 
chology will come through a Baconian method 
of assembling vast quantities of precise data is 
to place reliance on a hope long abandoned by 
other sciences. 

The guidance of empirical inquiry by theo- 
retical premise and the shaping of theoretical 
premise by empirical finding constitute the 
needed procedure, which is so conspicuously ab- 
sent in The American Soldier. In the absence of 
such procedure results of empirical study, how- 
ever ponderous and speciously precise, are of 
doubtful scientific value. The thought has been 
well stated by the distinguished physicist, Max 
Planck: 

“To be sure, exact science relies everywhere 
on exact measurements and figures, and is there- 
fore fully entitled to bear its proud name... . 
But even the keenest logic and the most exact 
mathematical calculation cannot produce a 
single fruitful result in the absence of a premise 
of unerring accuracy. Nothing can be gained 
from nothing” (“The Meaning and Limits of 
Exact Science,” Science, September 30, 1949, 
Pp. 319). 

ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


Workers Wanted: A Study of Employers’ Hiring 
Policies, Preferences and Practices. By 
LIAM E. NOLAND and E. Wicut BAKKE. 
(“Yale Labor and Management Center 
Series.”) New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 
Pp. xiv+233. $3.00. 

In a matter-of-fact way the authors report, 

in a methodological appendix, what they did: 


\ 
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The field work for this report was conducted in 
New Haven, Connecticut, from September to 
December, 1945, and in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
from February to May, 1946. Interviews, guided by 
a questionnaire, were held with the persons re- 
sponsible for setting hiring policy and directing 
hiring practice in 135 establishments in New Haven 
and 105 establishments in Charlotte, representing all 
major industries in the two cities. Interviews took 
from two to eight hours, averaging three hours. 
The establishments were representative as to size 
and type of industry....The establishments 
visited employ approximately 80 per cent of the 
industrial labor force in the two metropolitan areas. 


The published result is a book smaller and 
meatier than most on industrial relations. Em- 
ployers’ preferences for people of various kinds 
of character, personality, physique, nationality, 
sex, color, etc., for five kinds of work (common 
labor to executive assistance) in the two cities 
are compared. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
opinions expressed is the importance of traits 
that are not strictly technical and the belief 
that the characteristics considered desirable for 
a job can be in large part gauged by status (race, 
nationality, sex, place of birth, etc.). The find- 
ings generally confirm the hypothesis that the 
American employer is much concerned about 
the social characteristics and objectives of his 
employees, and believes that he can tell a good 
man when he sees one and knows who he is 
ethnically and religiously. This does not mean, 
as the authors point out, that the employer 
wants all his employees to be ambitious; in fact, 
he does not want common labor to be am- 
bitious. 

The racial preferences confirm the usual hy- 
potheses concerning North and South. The New 
Haven employers strongly prefer whites for all 
kinds of work, ranging from 76 per cent for com- 
mon labor up to 92 per cent for administrative 
and executive assistants. Charlotte employers 
rather favor Negroes for common labor, or have 
no preference, but 100 per cent of them prefer 
whites for clerical and administrative positions. 
In short, the southern sample accepts the Negro 
in his place; the northern sample tends to reject 
the Negro, but not quite absolutely, for all po- 
sitions. 

The findings bear out one of my favorite hy- 
potheses concerning the American industrial 
employer: He states his prejudices concerning 
race, color, nationality, in the language of en- 
gineering and science. He “knows” that Ne- 


groes, women, foreigners, or what have you can 
or cannot do certain kinds of work, are or are 
not reliable, etc., although he may have no ob- 
jective data at all. 

In 1931 Herman Feldman did a general sur- 
vey of the racial and ethnic attitudes and prac- 
tices of American employers (Racial Factors in 
American Industry [New York: Harper & Bros., 
1931]). Since then there has been much writing 
on the problems of race and industry, but little 
specifically on the attitudes of employers. No- 
land and Bakke have gone at them, covering 
less of the country but going deeper into the 
matter. I hope that they and others will keep at 
it until we get the knowledge necessary for a 
good theory of employment as behavior. My 
own belief, rather strengthened by this study, is 
that employers do not trade in labor but buy it 
as they do neckties or other items of consump- 
tion, with a good share of that personal taste 
which there is no discussing. 


Everett C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Forecasts of California’s Population and Produc- 
tion, 1950-1960. By Writtram A. Spurr. 
(“Business Research Series,” No. 4.) Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1949. 
Pp. iv+28. $0.75. 

This study presents forecasts of the popula- 
tion and the total output of goods and services 
of California from 1949 to 1960. Population was 
predicted by seven methods, including estimates 
of migration based on national income and past 
trends, the projection of exponential and logistic 
curves, the summation of county forecasts, the 
predicting of birth and death rates, and the 
state’s proportion of national population. Some 
of these are standard and others are original 
methods of population projection. Further ex- 
planation and clarification are required particu- 
larly for the newer methods. Arbitrary decisions 
were made in the applicaton of some of the pro- 
cedures, and further rationale for such decisions 
seems called for. For example: “. . . the second 
revision is believed to be more realistic than the 
first, but results in such a high estimate of mi- 
gration into California that both have been 
used” (p. 5). 

The final forecast represents some average of 
the combined results from the various methods 
in the hope that “‘. . . the errors inherent in any 
one method alone may be minimized” (p. 3). 
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Perhaps there should be a more rigorous test for 
evaluating the various assumptions employed in 
the several methods before combining them in 
the hope that they will balance. 

Estimates of total production of goods and 
services are derived for the century 1860-1960 
from estimated trends in employment, working 
hours, and output per man-hour. The proce- 
dures appear reasonable, but again the assump- 
tions basic to them should be more explicitly 
stated. 

The results of these methods indicate a pop- 
ulation of about 14,000,000 persons and total 
production of almost $11,000,000,000 for Cali- 
fornia in 1960. 

Despite the inadequacies in the presentation 
of methods employed and the rationale for their 
use, the results should be useful to researchers, 
planners, and business administrators. 


ELEANOR H. BERNERT 
University of Chicago 


The Structure of the Metropolitan Community: A 
Study of Dominance and Subdominance. By 
Don J. Bocuse. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. x+-210. $2.00. 
This excellent ecological monograph tests in- 

ductively the hypothesis of metropolitan dom- 

inance as developed in the earlier work of 

N. S. B. Gras and R. D. McKenzie. The hy- 

pothesis states that the metropolitan city, itself 

a product of a world-wide economy, constitutes 

an ecologically “dominant” type of unit, one 

which organizes its own habitat into an inte- 
grated metropolitan community (region) and 
which imposes a distinctive specialized pattern 
of adjustment on its subdominant parts. The 
author assumes, with justification, that either 
the verification or the disproof of this hypothesis 
may be achieved by apportioning the territory 
of the United States among the great cities of 
the nation on the basis of shortest linear dis- 

tance and then determining factually whether a 

typical metropolitan-centered spatial pattern is 

present or absent in such areas. 

In seeking regularities of spatial pattern that 
presumably reflect metropolitan dominance, 
Bogue uses both wedge-shaped sectors and con- 
centric zones. He assumes that each of a series 
of metropolitan-centered concentric zones rep- 
resents a different degree of accessibility to the 
central city and that regularity of change in the 
distribution of data throughout such a series re- 
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flects the influence of the metropolis. But two 
urban influences, other than the central city 
itself, presumably affect the pattern of domi- 
nance: (1) the metropolis trades with other 
metropolitan centers, and the transportation 
routes connecting these cities affect those parts 
of the hinterland through which they run; 
(2) cities of less than metropolitan size may be 
found in the hinterland, each of which presuma- 
bly exerts a degree of dominance over its local 
hinterland. 

In studying the influence of other cities on 
the pattern of metropolitan dominance, Bogue 
utilizes sectors as follows: For each metropolis 
he draws twelve sectors of 30° each. He rotates 
the entire system of sectors in such manner that 
the major intermetropolitan highways radiating 
outward from the central city are as close as 
possible to the middle of their respective sectors. 
He designates as “intermetropolitan” all sectors 
containing such highways. A second class, called 
“subdominant sectors,” contains cities of 25,000 
to 100,000 located ten miles or more from the 
metropolis. The third class, “local sectors,’ con- 
tains neither intermetropolitan highways nor 
subdominant cities. Bogue examines the distri- 
bution of data in each type of sector as a func- 
tion of increased distance from the central 
metropolis. 

As source materials, Bogue utilizes the Six- 
teenth Census of the United States. His data are 
reported by county units. He assigns each coun- 
ty to that zone and sector which contain its 
geographic center. The data include population 
density, urban-rural occupational classifica- 
tions, retail and wholesale trade, services, and 
manufactures. 

Bogue’s findings cannot be retailed here, but 
all support the general hypothesis of metropoli- 
tan dominance. He shows that significant regu- 
larities of spatial distribution do occur for every 
category of data analyzed. These nonrandom 
regularities cannot be explained in terms of di- 
rect adjustment of population to local environ- 
ment but reflect local specialization and division 
of labor imposed by the integrating influence of 
the dominant metropolis. Although the size of 
the central city affects the size of the metropoli- 
tan community and the degree of specialization 
within it, the basic community structure is 
similar for each size class. Within the hinter- 
land, subdominant cities exert dominance over 
their respective localities similar to the domi- 
nance of the metropolis, the extent depending 


i 
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on such factors as size of city and distance from 
the metropolis. 

Bogue’s monograph is so organized that the 
sociologist can spend little or much time with it 
as he sees fit. The first thirty pages state and 
limit the problem, carefully describe the meth- 
ods and techniques used, and evaluate probable 
sources of error. The next thirty pages afford a 
succinct summary of the major findings of the 
study. The remainder of the volume presents 
detailed findings about the distribution of popu- 
lation and sustenance activities as related to the 
hypothesis of metropolitan dominance. This or- 
ganization considerably facilitates use of the 
monograph. 

Although the study tests a hypothesis al- 
ready generally familiar to and accepted by soci- 
ologists and, therefore, adds nothing new to 
basic sociological theory, the author is to be 
commended for an excellent piece of work. He 
gives a firm factual basis for acceptance of a 
hypothesis which, like too many sociological 
generalizations, has not previously been tested 
objectively. In addition, he provides much in- 
teresting factual data and more precise detailed 
conclusions about the structure of the metro- 
politan community. A projected extension of the 
study to cover the census years of 1930 and 1950 
should, if carried out, afford excellent data on 
the processes of concentration and centraliza- 
tion and on other changes in the structure of the 
metropolitan community. 

James A. QUINN 
Unjversity of Cincinnati 


The Family in a Democratic Society. With Fore- 
word by Guy Emerson. (“Anniversary 
Papers of the Community Service Society of 
New York.”) New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. viiit+287. $3.75. 

In 1948 the Community Service Society of 
New York celebrated its one-hundredth anni- 
versary with a series of symposia on the theme 
“The Family in Tomorrow’s World.” The pres- 
ent volume presents a part of the papers of this 
meeting. The rest are scheduled for publication 
in a volume to be entitled Social Work as Hu- 
man Relations. 

The twenty-one papers in the present volume 
are presented in two parts: “The Human Sci- 
ences and the Family” and “Health and the 
Family.” The former section, which is of greater 
interest to the sociologist, begins with a paper by 
Clyde Kluckhohn on “Variations in the Human 


Family,” a contribution that might just as well 
have been entitled “Uniformities in the Human 
Family.” 

Eveline M. Burns’s survey of the impact of 
American economic history on family organiza- 
tion concludes with a plea for “a theory of eco- 
nomic incentive which, while rejecting the as- 
sumption that starvation is the only spur to par- 
ticipation in production or that man works only 
for economic reasons, will also reject the equally 
unrealistic assumption that all men are spon- 
taneously cooperative angels—or would be if 
only they were all psychoanalyzed.” 

The remaining seven papers in Part I are so- 
cial-psychological in character. Thomas M. 
French asserts that “the most important single 
factor in the preparation of the young woman 
for motherhood is her relationship to her own 
mother during the difficult years of adoles- 
cence.” 

John Dollard proposes that child research be 
removed from the laboratory and that compe- 
tent observers (he suggests registered nurses 
with appropriate additional training) be sent to 
live with the children and their families. 

Allison Davis differentiates the subcultures 
of the lower and middle classes in terms of their 
implications for personality development. 
“Slum culture,” as he calls it, fosters anxiety 
about getting enough to eat, about eviction 
from shelter, and about keeping warm, even.if 
not evicted. By contrast, in the slum culture sex 
relations and physical aggression are defined as 
pleasant. Thus, he concludes: “The social reali- 
ty of individuals differs in the most fundamental 
respects according to their status and culture.” 

From the California study on adolescence 
Harold E. Jones reports that early-maturing 
girls and late-maturing boys have difficulties in 
adjustment. Conversely, early-maturing boys 
and late-maturing girls are found to be advan- 
taged. He reports, moreover, a “tendency for 
American children in the same social groups to 
mature earlier in this generation than was true 
fifty or a hundred years ago.” 

In two papers on the emotional problems of 
adolescence Dr. N. W. Ackerman and Dr. Viola 
Bernard both contend that “adolescence is an 
era strongly favorable for therapy.” 

In the last part of Part I, Ernst Kris presents 
a theoretical formulation of aggression and con- 
cludes with reference to child-rearing techniques 
which are believed to provide substitute goals 
and sublimation. 

The part on health includes papers on Lon- 
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don’s Peckham Experiment and on the activi- 
ties of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. In the latter section, also, 
is a paper by Bertha S. Burke reporting a cor- 
relation between prenatal nutrition and the con- 
dition of the infant at birth. 

The papers maintain a consistently high level 
and deserve the attention of a considerably wid- 
er audience than the social workers to whom 
they were addressed. 

RosBert F. WINCH 
Northwestern University 


Adolescence: Its Social Psychology, with an Intro- 
duction to Recent Findings from the Fields of 
Anthropology, Physiology, Medicine, Psycho- 
metrics, and Sociomeiry. By C. M. FLEMING. 
New York: International Universities Press, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. vii+262. $4.50. 

This book deals with the attributes of the 
teen-ager and the transition from the relatively 
few contexts of family life to the wider group 
membership of the adult. Professor Fleming at- 
tempts to lead the reader to an understanding 
of the nature and the developmental tasks of 
adolescents. To accomplish his purpose, the 
English author utilizes his familiarity with psy- 
chological ideas and methods of work, as well as 
contributions from other sciences. He weaves 
into his chapters relevant findings from long- 
term studies of adolescent development and be- 
havior. He refers to comparative data from di- 
verse cultures and social patterns. He selects 
pertinent material from studies of the effects of 
group membership carried on in Britain and 
elsewhere. The result is a highly illuminating 
book on adolescence that will appeal to the gen- 
eral reader as well as the student or professional 
person seeking orientation and information. 

Fleming begins with a consideration of bodily 
changes at puberty, where the notion of early- 
maturing and late-maturing youth is estab- 
lished. Then the reactions of teen-agers toward 
these adolescent changes are considered, Earlier 
theories emphasizing discrete stages of develop- 
ment and the expectation of conflict and distress 
(Rousseau, Hall, and even Freud) are discredit- 
ed on the basis of modern research. Much of his 
conceptualization is based upon notions of psy- 
chological needs and social attitudes. Presenta- 
tion is tied to reality by brief (and perhaps su- 
perficial) summaries of actual cases of young 
people and their parents. Emotional maturing 
is conceived as taking place in the inner circle of 
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the home and in the outer circles of the school 
and the community. He makes the point that 
social climates—of dominance, of affection, of 
ambitions, interests, and shared activities— 
vary even within one country. Hence adolescent 
reactions are social in origin and tend to be re- 
lated to satisfaction and frustration of basic 
psychological needs rather than the ever present 
familial relationships. In other words, the teen- 
ager responds to the behavior rather than to the 
sex or age of the parents or siblings or teachers 
or others in interpersonal contexts. 

The foregoing paragraph indicates the so- 
phistication of the author and the concepts that 
he prefers for analysis of adolescent behavior. 
He goes on to illustrate from research the notion 
of variability, especially in abilities and in per- 
sonal and social development. Group member- 
ship is considered, particularly its therapeutic 
effects. However, the treatment is largely in 
terms of structured situations—social engineer- 
ing by adults—and fails to appraise the influ- 
ence of various kinds of affiliation with age- 
mates. Transition from adolescence to adult- 
hood is dealt with by chapters on guidance, on 
response to attainment or postponement of eco- 
nomic maturity, on social learning, and on 
youth problems. Throughout the book there is 
an awareness of social and individual variation 
as well as the multiple forces influencing the 
young person’s behavior. 

A goodly number of psyckology and sociolo- 
gy instructors teaching courses dealing with the 
adolescent may respond positively to Adoles- 
cence. It will make sense to their students, and 
the wealth of references supplied at the end of 
each chapter will aid the graduate candidate 
working in the area. Many people concerned 
with human development and behavior will 
want to introduce additional material from re- 
search on notions of self and external reality, on 
group dynamics in age-mate and other nonadult 
contexts, and upon the influence of family so- 
cial-class background and mobility aspirations 
with regard to adolescent development and be- 
havior. There will, of course, be others to whom 
the book does not appeal. Fleming writes in a 
different manner from most writers of American 
textbooks. The presentation is deceptively 
simple, yet the author succeeds in bringing to- 
gether in accessible form a surprising amount of 
research information and ways of thinking 
about youth. 

Carson McGuirE 
University of Texas 
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Suicide and the Meaning of Life. By MARGa- 
RETHE VON ANDICS. Pacoima, Calif.: Sher- 
wood Press, 1949. Pp. xv-+219. $3.00. 

Some years ago—the date is not specified— 
the author made an inquiry into the motivation 
of persons who attempted suicide. One hundred 
cases were studied by interview at a clinic in 
Vienna to which certain types of unsuccessful 
suicides were brought. The interviews were 
made by the author on the day following the at- 
tempt and were recorded in shorthand notes. 

The results are presented informally, accom- 
panied by a few tables of figures and by illus- 
trations in the words of the subjects. Because of 
uncertainties involved in the nature of the 
sample and in the difficulty of separating bona 
fide attempts from suicidal gestures, the conclu- 
sions are only suggestive. In general, however, 
the results agree with modern knowledge of the 
causes of suicide, in spite of the fact that there 
is no evidence that the author knew the work of 
Cavan, Halbwachs, or Dublin. 

The principal finding is that the meaning 
of life is to function, and to function socially. 
When there is no work to do and no life to live 
with or for others, the point of living disappears. 
This generalization is offered to relate some of 
the findings listed below. 

A large proportion of the subjects showed 
evidence of unhappiness in family life during 
childhood—many were orphans, unwanted chil- 
dren, or children of drunken and neurotic par- 
ents. A large majority claimed that they had no 
friendships, no “real friends.” None of the per- 
sons in the sample could be considered “join- 
ers,” and none engaged in political activity. 
Most were sexually underactive or inactive—of 
the fifty-seven women in the sample only eight 
were sexually normal, and seven of these ap- 
parently did not intend to succeed in killing 
themselves. In general, the women in the 
sample showed considerable tendency to con- 
sider that they had been abused, slandered, be- 
littled, and unappreciated. 

The majority of the subjects came from low 
economic strata—unskilled and low-skilled 
workers, domestics, and, of course, housewives 
of this level constituted the majority. Most of 
the males were unemployed, and most of the 
women had worries concerning debt and insuf- 
ficient money. 

Health was a factor in only a small minority 
of cases. Religion appeared to be of little signifi- 
cance, as far as the inquiry determined—most 
of the persons were Catholic, but only one ap- 


peared to have any thoughts of existence after 
death. 

In a brief Preface, Cyril Burt expresses en- 
thusiasm for the method of “empirical induc- 
tion” and for the conclusion that “lack of aim 
leads mortals to despair’’; but the study is hard- 
ly strong enough technically to establish any- 
thing firmly. 

Rosert E. L. Faris 
University of Washington 


Culture and Sociology. By G. S. GHURYE. Bom- 
bay: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 237. 
$8.00. 

This volume is the first in a series of socio- 
logical publications planned by the University 
of Bombay. The author is the editor of the series 
and head of the department of sociology of the 
university. 

Being concerned about the turmoil and minac- 
ity of recent and contemporary events, the author 
sets for himself the problem of how a civilization 
and culture can survive at a high level of ac- 
tivity and creativity. To this end he sees the 
universities as centers for the survival, dissemi- 
nation, and origination of culture. By “culture” 
Professor Ghurye means the social heritage of a 
people as it expresses itself realistically in the 
individual. The individual is the bearer of cul- 
ture, whereas the group, the society (which, he 
says, “for all practical purposes ... must be 
considered to be co-terminous with a national 
state’’), carries civilization. Both civilizations 
and cultures can be qualitatively graded. Thus 
there are civilized societies, highly civilized so- 
cieties, very highly civilized societies, and com- 
pletely civilized societies, just as there are indi- 
viduals who are cultured, highly cultured, very 
highly cultured, and completely cultured. The 
more an individual possesses of the “finer quali- 
ties’”’ of life, the more cultured is he. In addition, 
the more cultured an individual is the more cre- 
ative is he. Thus the “completely cultured” are 
the active creators of culture; the “very highly 
cultured” are the enthusiastic disseminators; 
the “highly cultured” are the “appreciative 
practitioners”; while the largest class in any 
society consists of “absorptive practitioners or 
passive participators.” 

To prove that culture and civilization in- 
crease in quality as a people’s values increase in 
spiritual, ethical, and humanistic content, 
Ghurye summarizes the major works of promi- 
nent essayists of the nineteenth and twentieth 
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centuries and finds more or less consensus 
among them. In the same way, he calls upon 
Karl Mannheim, H. J. Randall, John Dewey, 
and others to prove that a planned society with- 
out regimentation is the hope for the future. 

It is difficult to ascertain the particular value 
such a book has for sociologists. There are prac- 
tically no propositions or theories that lend 
themselves to any kind of empirical investiga- 
tion. Nor do we find ourselves agreeing with 
Ghurye’s conception of culture. If the book has 
value, it is as an exposition of a social philoso- 
phy. As such one need not search for proof to 
accept it; one likes it or one does not. 


JoserH B. GITTLER 
Towa State College 


Aufgaben und Stellung der Intelligenz in der 
Gesellschaft. By THEODOR GEIGER. Stuttgart: 
Ferdinand Enke, 1949. Pp. viii+167. 

It is a pleasure to reintroduce the author of 
this essay to American sociologists. Professor 
Geiger is perhaps best known in this country for 
his statistical studies of social stratification in 
Republican Germany. The author has been 
teaching at the University of Aarhus (Den- 
mark) since leaving Germany in 1933, and the 
essay here under review owes its origin to an in- 
vitation of the University of Uppsala (Sweden) 
in 1943, where the author had gone to escape the 
Gestapo. The book was written in three months 
without an opportunity to make more detailed 
studies, yet it is the fruition of the author’s long- 
standing preoccupation with problems of social 
stratification and in particular with the role of 
the intelligentsia in modern society. Geiger has 
completed a detailed study of the social deriva- 
tion of the Danish intelligentsia from the Refor- 
mation to the present. The essay under review 
may, therefore, be regarded as a historical and 
theoretical introduction to his empirical studies 
in this field.? 

In the study being reviewed the author limits 


tSee Theodor Geiger, Die soziale Schichtung des 
deutschen Volkes (Stuttgart: F. Enke, 1932), and his 
two more technical articles, ‘Sociale Gliederung der 
deutschen Arbeitnehmer” and “Statistische Analyse 
der wirtschaftlich Selbstaendigen,” in Archiv fuer 
Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (May and July, 
1933), pp. 151-88 and 407-39. 

2 The author’s study of the Danish intelligentsia 
is not as yet available in English. The reader’s at- 
tention is also directed to Geiger’s ‘‘Vorstudien zu 
einer Soziologie des Rechts,”’ Acta Jutlandica, Vol. 
XIX (Kébenhavn: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1947). 


himself to a consideration of the intelligentsia, 
which includes all those who contribute actively 
to the cultivation and enhancement of explicitly 
recognized cultural values. The development of 
the intelligentsia is traced historically. Its func- 
tions are discussed in terms of creative contribu- 
tions to the sum total of the existing culture; the 
intellectual, artistic, and religious interpretation 
of everyday life; the technical rationalization of 
life; and the critical evaluation of the social and 
political manifestations of power and authority. 
The third chapter contains a critical analysis of 
the class position of the intelligentsia in modern 
society. The author concludes that the intelli- 
gentsia is neither “free-floating” (Alfred Weber, 
Mannheim) nor identified with any particular 
class (Marxism) or yet with the irresponsible, 
impractical, and destructive group which Pareto 
and Schumpeter make it out to be. Rather, the 
intelligentsia in an élite, whose social derivation 
and affiliation are typically heterogeneous and 
whose contributions to the cultural and political 
life of the community call for a balanced evalua- 
tion of its assets and liabilities. In this spirit the 
author gives a discerning discussion of the eco- 
nomic foundations of modern intellectual life, 
especially with regard to the important prob- 
lems which have arisen in connection with the 
development of commercialization and bureauc- 
ratization. The last chapter is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the social and political attitudes typi- 
cally found among members of the intelligentsia 
and to an analysis of the social esteem in which 
its members are held by the society. 

This brief enumeration of topics cannot do 
justice to the richness of detail with which the 
author has illuminated their various aspects. 
Suffice it to say that this essay is a far more 
probing and circumspect analysis of the intel- 
lectuals than the relevant publications of Mann- 
heim, Schumpeter, Koestler, and Leighton. So- 
ciologists who are interested in investigating the 
social foundations of intellectual life in modern 
society will find in it a lucid and challenging in- 
troduction to their subject as well as many in- 
sights and hypotheses which call for empirical 
investigation. 

REINHARD BENDIX 
University of California 


Studien zur Soziologie: Festgabe fiir Leopold von 
Wiese aus Anlass der Vollendung seines 70. 
Lebensjahres dargeboten von Schiilern, Kol- 
legen und Freunden. Edited by L.H. Ap. 
Grcx, JiRGEN von Kempski, and HANNA 
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MeEvTER. Mainz: Internationaler Univer- 
sum-Verlag, 1948. Pp. 101. $5.00. 


“The last liberal.” This appellation was given 
von Wiese by many of his students who identi- 
fied as “liberal”? one who was opposed to state 
interference and, in accordance with Spengler, 
one who was disdainful. As with so many nick- 
names, this one was incorrect; but it does denote 
that in pre-Hitlerian Germany Wiese was not 
the representative of the German sociological 
thinking. Moreover, his positivistic system, 
since it was not based on history and ethnology, 
differs basically from Neo-Kantian concepts of 
Jellinck, Max Weber, Troeltsch, Sombart, and 
the reviewer. Nevertheless, American sociolo- 
gists cannot ignore von Wiese. Among the rea- 
sons are the following: (1) While not the repre- 
sentative of German sociology, nevertheless he 
is the leader of one essential school, namely, the 
positivistic-individualistic-nonhistorical school. 
(2) As editor of the only existing sociological re- 
view in pre-Hitlerian Germany, he was fair 
enough to publish manuscripts written by per- 
sons of basically different mentality. Thus, al- 
though von Wiese himself was not representa- 
tive of pre-Hitlerian sociological thinking in 
Germany, certainly his review was. (3) He was 
one of the relatively few German social scien- 
tists who refused to use his knowledge to justify 
naziism. (4) As reorganizer of the disintegrated 
society of German sociologists, he certainly is 
one of the most important German sociologists 
at the present time. (5) Just as Howard Becker 
and C. P. Loomis represent a link between 
American and German sociology in the United 
States, so von Wiese represents a similar link in 
Germany. Accordingly a review of the sym- 
posium composed by friends and pupils on 
Wiese’s seventieth anniversary is timely. 


The content of the fourteen contributions in 
the book may be grouped as follows: 


1. Wiese’s personality.—Eckert, the founder 
of the University of Cologne, who called Wiese 
and provided him with teaching and research 
opportunities, describes Wiese’s teaching and 
writing. 

2. Historical investigations—Wiese’s fairness 
toward the historically minded sociologists is 
indeed rewarded. For here Mauss, Zimmer- 
mann, Geck, and Hartmann contribute histori- 
cal investigations; they deal with the changes in 
the use of the terms “philosophy of history,” 
“social,” and “distance” in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, as well as with the changing 
ideas concerning the connection of body, soul, 


and “mind,” as relevant to the development of 
social thinking in antiquity. 

3. The social structure of Germany.—The pa- 
pers under consideration primarily treat the fol- 
lowing phenomena: (a) The occidental culture 
restrained “instincts,” which in turn appear 
again and produce such phenomena as Hitleri- 
anism (Vierkandt). (6) The proponents of Ger- 
man liberalism and humanitarianism were un- 
able to perceive the shifting from an individual- 
istic culture to a mass culture and therefore to 
guide mass-man’s desires; this failure led to 
naziism (Alfred Miiller-Armack and Werner 
Ziegenfuss). (c) It may be possible to build a 
state which does not completely eliminate pri- 
vate enterprise and which fosters small and 
middle-sized economic units but nevertheless is 
strong enough to keep down monopolistic com- 
panies (Theodor Wessels). (¢) How sociology 
may be of practical value in approaching the 
German and other peoples (Hanna Meuter). 

4. General sociological problems.—Four papers 
insist upon the following: (a) The term “Meind” 
corresponding to the English “mind” should be 
introduced into the sociological terminology 
(Hans Lorenz Stoltenberg). (b) A meeting, after 
years of separation, can leave an impression 
upon the subconscious which may again come 
into consciousness and can thereby modify the 
behavior of the individual (Alfred Peters). 
(c) The more the individual belongs to many 
groups of various kinds, the more each of these 
groups will try to convince the individual that 
it is superior to the others and is deserving of the 
individual’s allegiance (Max Graf Solms). 
(d) The consumer of goods is not a Homo eco- 
nomicus, driven by economic interests, but rath- 
er a Homo habiiualis driven by the concept 
which his group has developed of an adequate 
level of living for themselves. Changes in level 
of living among the group members are due 
largely to the fact that Homo extraordinatus 
(i.e., the outsider) is imitated by group mem- 
bers. For example, the luxury of the mistress of 
the monarch is imitated by the members of the 
court nobility (Charlotte von Reichenau). 

The Reichenau article contains new and 
valuable contributions to the sociological under- 
standing of the consumer, outsider, and imita- 
tor. The historical investigations into the vari- 
ous uses of terms will facilitate the indispensable 
mutual understanding between the different 
schools of sociological thought. The report writ- 
ten by Hanna Meuter on German-American in- 
terrelationships (e.g., the work done by Howard 
Becker) will, it is to be hoped, encourage others 
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to do likewise. The contributions made by 
Miiller-Armack, Ziegenfuss, Vierkandt, and 
Wessels will aid to the understanding of many 
German problems. But, most of all, Eckert 
shows us von Wiese himself. The reviewer may, 
just as others, disagree epistemologically with 
von Wiese’s positivistic method of isolating so- 
ciology from history. Nevertheless in a country 
and epoch of neo-Romanticism, von Wiese 
struggled on the right front: He detached soci- 
ology from metaphysics, distinguished it from 
social philosophy, and declared it an independ- 
ent special science. Finally, he always empha- 
sized the right of the individual to think and to 
decide independently of the unjustifiable meta- 
physical claim of the group. By doing so, he in- 
sisted upon a respect for man’s dignity. If the 
one who does so is a “liberal,”’ then indeed the 
name given to von Wiese is a name of honor. 
Leopold von Wiese indeed is a “liberal” but, let 
us hope, not the last one. 

PauL HoNIGSHEIM 
Michigan State College 


Liberty in the Modern State. By Haroxp J. 
Laski. New York: Viking Press, 1949. Pp. 
xi+175. $2.75. 

Professor Laski has added an introduction 
dealing with the dangers which confront liberty 
today to three lectures, published but not de- 
livered in 1930 and reprinted in 1937. By “‘liber- 
ty” he means “‘the absence of restraint upon the 
existence of those social conditions which, in 
modern civilization, are the necessary guaran- 
tees of individual happiness.” By “the modern 
state” he appears to mean the contemporary 
world. He does not enumerate the social condi- 
tions upon whose existence no restraint must be 
imposed. And he includes in his discussion 
“other concepts without which [liberty] has no 
meaning,” such as economic security or the 
right to education. 

This delimitation of the scope of the discus- 
sion exposes Laski to the suspicion of indulging 
in the type of wishful reasoning which consists 
in takiug some term, such as “democracy,” 
“Christianity,” or “liberty,” that commands 
high prestige because men have fought and died 
for it, and including within this term or associ- 
ating inseparably with it ideas which had no 
place in the consciousness of those who fought 
and died. The danger, of course, is that the new 
wine may burst the old bottle. 


For instance, in the original lectures, the 
freedom from legal control which Laski claims 
for private associations extends to approval of a 
general strike to force the hand of a legally con- 
stituted government (e.g., to prevent Britain 
from going to war in igi4). And, in the new In- 
troduction, he insists on two conclusions: “pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production is no 
longer compatible with democratic institutions” 
and “the principle of national sovereignty has 
exhausted its usefulness.” These suggest, if they 
do not imply, that impoverished peoples may 
claim in the name of liberty a share not only of 
the natural resources of more fortunate peoples 
but of their acquired capital as well. “There can 
be no liberty once agreement upon fundamen- 
tals has broken down” or, presumably, until 
agreement upon fundamentals has been reached. 

I think that Laski recognizes that it takes the 
highest form of courage to accept these doc- 
trines and still hope for liberty in the world. He 
has made /iberty, in itself an elusive target, in- 
clude justice and has postulated universal con- 
sent based on persuasion. The case for his doc- 
trines is stated clearly and forcibly. It is of 
value alike to those who agree and to those who 
dissent. Hope remains, of course, a matter of 
faith. 

H. F. Ancus 
University of British Columbia 


The Pattern of the Past: Can We Determine It? 
By Pieter GEYL, ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, and 
Pitirm A. SOROKIN. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1949. Pp. 130. $2.00. 

So much attention has been drawn in recent 
years to the impressive six volumes so far pub- 
lished of Toynbee’s A Study of History and to 
more recent and concise expressions of his phi- 
losophy of history that a considerable academic 
or otherwise highly literate public may be pre- 
sumed to have come to its own conclusions con- 
cerning the significance of his work. The present 
small volume, being published by the Beacon 
Press, the official publishing agency of the Uni- 
tarian church in this country, may, however, be 
expected to do something to inform a somewhat 
wider public, or another segment of the public, 
concerning the value and the limitations of 
Toynbee’s ideas. This it seems reasonably well 
designed to do, consisting as it does of a long, in- 
telligent, critical essay on Toynbee by Pieter 
Geyl, an able Dutch historian, the text of a 
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radio debate between Geyl and Toynbee, and a 
critical evaluation, somewhat briefer than 
Geyl’s, by Pitirim Sorokin of Harvard, author 
of a rival massive work on the interpretation of 
history. Perhaps now we need most a careful in- 
dication of what it is that thoughtful people can 
get from Toynbee, as contrasted with skilful and 
convincing demonstrations of the limitations 
and weaknesses of his magnum opus. For my- 
self, I am convinced that it does have consider- 
able value; and nearly all commentators and re- 
viewers have said as much; but they have not 
done much to point out just what that value 
consists of. Professor Geyl has done something 
along that line in this little book. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Americans Beirayed: Politics and the Japanese 
Evacuation. By Morton Gropzins. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 
xvii+444. $5.00. 

This is an able and, in certain respects, novel 
study of American political behavior. It illumi- 
nates two of the most vital of current political 
issues, namely, the civil rights of minority 
groups and the relation between region and fed- 
eral government. The focus of the study is on an 
instance of policy-making in government. The 
author says, “It is my opinion that the policy- 
making process is a crucial point for the under- 
standing of government.” 

The particular policy studied was one which 
had drastic couseqnences for 110,000 Americans 
of Japanese ancestry and “disturbing implica- 
tions” for the rest of us in the United States. 
This was the decision of February 19, 1942, em- 
bodied in President Roosevelt’s Executive Or- 
der 9066, to evacuate all persons of any degree 
of Japanese ancestry from West Coast areas. 
The federal decision to classify Americans on a 
racial basis and to enforce restriction of their 
movement and activity, regardless of individual 
behavior and background, was, as Grodzins 
points out, unprecedented. Other evacuation 
policies of the United States government, such 
as Indian removal, have been based on cultural 
affiliations, were at least technically voluntary, 
and were not applied against United States 
citizens. Previously (except for citizenship 
statutes) racial classifications have been matters 
of regional and state rather than of national 
policy. Thus, as a policy affecting the funda- 


mental individualistic basis of United States 
political organization and running counter to 
the whole trend of national policy, this is an 
important and illuminating selection for anal- 
ysis. 

The dissection carries us from a review of ac- 
tivities of the Grower-Shipper Vegetable Asso- 
ciation of Central California to vivid accounts 
of meetings of Justice and War Department of- 
ficials in Washington. Grodzins had access to 
files of such organizations as the Western Grow- 
ers Protective Association, the American Le- 
gion, and the California Joint Immigration 
Committee, and to the correspondence of mem- 
bers of the California delegation in Congress, as 
well as the files of the Department of Justice and 
other branches of the federal government. In 
addition, during 1942 and 1943 he interviewed 
many of the individuals primarily concerned in 
bringing about the decision, including city and 
state officials on the West Coast, officers of 
farmers’ and other organizations, and officials 
of the Department of Justice and the War De- 
partment. This gathering of data by direct inter- 
view and from a variety of contemporary docu- 
ments gives a completeness of detail impossible 
to match in studies of political process depend- 
ent on chance-sorted documents consulted long 
after the events. In the employment of these 
techniques Grodzins makes an outstanding con- 
tribution toward defining a field of observation 
in which theories of political science may be 
tested. 

“Tt should be emphasized, however, that 
Grodzins’ approach to his problem is varied. He 
also makes able use of quantitative techniques, 
as in his analysis of letters concerning Japanese- 
Americans received by the Department of Jus- 
tice preceding and immediately following the 
evacuation decision and in his study of editori- 
als, news items, and letters to editors of Cali- 
fornia newspapers in the same period. 

The analysis of events and actions preceding 
the evacuation decision leads to the conclusion 
that the considerations which in the end were 
accepted by policy-makers (and by a majority 
of the Supreme Court) as sufficient reasons for 
evacuation were merely an old collection of 
stereotypes frequently employed by farmers’ or- 
ganizations and patriotic groups on the West 
Coast. A set of traditional beliefs about oriental 
inscrutability, “clannishness,’’ and superfecun- 
dity were increasingly employed in public state- 
ments more than a month after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. They were stated and restated 
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along lines of communication opened up be- 
tween the special interest groups and state offi- 
cials and the West Coast congressional delega- 
tion. The military commander of the Western 
Defense Command was also brought into these 
communication channels. In the manner of a big 
advertising campaign, the reiteration of the 
ideas produced a label quite unrelated to the 
realities of the situation. This was the label of 
“military necessity.” Attorney-General Biddle 
and others who were convinced that evacuation 
was not necessary eventually gave way and al- 
lowed the new label for the old collection of be- 
liefs to sanction the policy. It is this process of 
the determination of national policy through the 
impress of regional catchwords on policy-mak- 
ers which Grodzins describes with clarity and 
force. 

Finally, Grodzins turns to an interpretation 
in terms of “political rationality.” “The nega- 
tion of political rationality,” he says, “marked 
each step in the process by which evacuation be- 
came public policy.” By way of explaining his 
concept, he says elsewhere: “‘The rational proc- 
ess of government presupposes not only free 
public discussion but also an independent ap- 
praisal of the available facts by government of- 
ficials and their obligation to determine that a 
given policy promotes the national welfare.” 
This represents government officials as in some 
limbo of the social structure rather than (as 
Grodzins’ own field approach implies) as linked 
with a variety of social groups besides the gov- 
ernment segment in which they have specific po- 
litical status and dependent, in their decision- 
making, on the facts which are conveyed to 
them through active channels of communication 
at the time decisions are being made. What 
does “independent appraisal’ mean? To expect 
that government officials will behave in ways in- 
consistent with the whole set of statuses which 
they occupy as social personalities or that they 
will base decisions on facts which they do not 
know about is to ignore the findings of social 
science. Grodzins’ study in fact clearly demon- 
strates the reverse. 

Grodzins himself makes a special point of the 
failure to utilize existing knowledge about the 
Japanese-Americans in the process of decision- 
making. In the forty years preceding the evac- 
uation decision this American minority became 
one of the most carefully studied ethnic groups 
in the United States. The economic behavior, 
social organization, and sentiment systems of 
both first and second generations were known in 


some detail to scholars and to others, such as 
church groups. Many of these data controverted 
the stock of beliefs which was presented to polli- 
cy-makers; none of it supported them. However, 
channels for communication of the facts were 
not opened up to individuals in key policy-mak- 
ing positions as they were in Hawaii. This phe- 
nomenon of what we might call the immobility 
of social science data is susceptible of sociologi- 
cal analysis. On such analysis will depend the 
practical utility of first-rate studies of political 
behavior such as Americans Betrayed. 


Epwarp H. SPICER 
University of Arizona 


Probation and Re-education By ELIzABETH R. 
Gover. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
Ltd., 1949. Pp. xii+292. 12 s. 6 d. 

As stated in the Foreword by Constance 
Reaveley, this book has been written “primarily 
for those who are directly concerned in making 
a success of Probation” (p. vii). She points out 
that the community, “by the laws which it has 
made, the institutions and way of life which it 
has developed, the education which it has im- 
posed, has created an environment in which it 
seems that offenses must needs come. We have 
never settled the question who is most to blame, 
we have never cleared our minds on the ethics of 
punishment nor found out whether or how 
punishment really deters. We simply enacted 
that in certain cases at the magistrates’ dis- 
cretion not retribution but cure should be at- 
tempted. That experiment was begun over forty 
years ago, and subsequent legislation has not 
abandoned but supplemented it” (p. viii). 

The author notes that probation in England 
has been given three different types of interpre- 
tation by the officials who have applied it. Its 
first definition was as a means of sparing law- 
breakers from the humiliation of a prison sen- 
tence. The tacit assumption made as to the na- 
ture of the offender was identical with that of 
the imprisonment doctrine; namely, that the 
offender was a rational being who would repent 
and reform. 

The second mode of application implied that 
probation holds possibilities of punishment. The 
notion was to make the whole procedure as un- 
pleasant and inconvenient to the delinquent as 
possible: he was to be reminded that he could 
not offend with impunity. 

The spirit of the third interpretation, and the 
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one latterly prevalent, is to regard probation as 
treatment. The author views the acceptance of 
this conception as in large measure due to the 
introduction of psychiatry. 

This progression in the manner in which pro- 
bation was interpreted is illustrative of the dif- 
ficulties inherent in the setting-up of enacted in- 
stitutions—following Sumner’s usage—to deal 
with social problems where deep prejudices and 
emotional stakes are involved. In two of the 
three conceptions sketched above there was an 
obvious regression to tradition-bound ways of 
thought, despite the fact that the machinery 
was new and such as to elicit humanitarian im- 
pulses. That a change in orientation was even- 
tually achieved provides its own answer to those 
who offer counsel of despair in regard to the 
perennial problems of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Miss Glover, however, was not interested in 
making an institutional analysis of the structure 
and functioning of probation in relation to soci- 
ety as a whole. Nevertheless, her book may 
quite accurately be considered as an attempt to 
give a clear definition of what the probation of- 
ficer ought to do. It is written in nontechnical 
language and is essentially a handbook for the 
probation officer. It follows through systemati- 
cally the problem situations which are likely to 
arise in the course of the treatment of a proba- 
tioner. In sizing up the various situations and 
their interpretation to the actors concerned, the 
author employs a wealth of insight and firsthand 
experience. There are good chapters on “En- 
quiries,” “Interviewing,” and “Planning Treat- 
ment,” with practical outlines for the latter two 
topics. 

There is no doubt that this book will read a 
little strangely to those with training in sociolo- 
gy. Aside from the minor differences in legal ter- 
minology relating to probation in this country 
and in England, there is the underlying assump- 
tion of the author as to the nature of the offend- 
er. “Apart from small boys and gangsters, most 
delinquents in my experience are unsociable . . . 
most adolescent delinquents, and nearly all de- 
linquent girls, are inherently unsociable. They 


are wrapped up in themselves, living lonely in- 
hibited lives, not at all at ease in society” (p. 
131). Delinquency is notoriously an area where 
people’s conceptions dominate the nature and 
quality of their observations. On the basis of the 
material presented in this book it is impossible 
to test the author’s conception of delinquency, 
as symptomatic of a defect in the individual’s 
character structure. The strangest feature of the 
book is the inclusion of a chapter entitled 
“Faith.” 

The basic problem that the book poses for 
criminologists is the precise determination of the 
role of the probation officer. The author is far 
too circumspect in her discussion of its difficul- 
ties. The probation officer’s task is to mediate 
the offender’s transition from a social world 
which not only tolerates but perhaps even re- 
wards unlawful behavior, to a conventional so- 
cial world. This transition involves radical 
changes in the offender’s personal relationships 
and social orientation. The leverage presumably 
lies in intimate mutual confidence and friend- 
ship between the probation officer and the pro- 
bationer. The former, however, is at first a 
stranger and remains always a symbol of 
authority. The problem is one of social distance 
and of the techniques by which it may be trav- 
ersed. The author places the entire onus upon 
the personality, sincerity, and skill of the proba- 
tion officer. Such an emphasis leaves out of ac- 
count the whole context of social pressures 
which act to channelize and limit the alternative 
lines of action and influence available to the 
latter; moreover, the social definition of him in 
a particular neighborhood may be far more im- 
portant than any of his personal characteristics. 
A realistic appraisal of what the probation offi- 
cer cam do must await a thorough study of a 
wide variety of empirical instances. In the 
meantime, this book can be recommended to 
those sociologists whose interests‘ touch upon 
the professional world and problems of the pro- 
bation officer and upon society’s treatment of 
delinquents. 

HAROLD FINESTONE 
Chicago 
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